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GENERALG® ELECTRIC 


Chemical Pogues 


News of developments from General Electric’s Chemical Department that can be important to your business, 


G-E Silicone Oil 
does three-way job in 
dental sterilizer 





A silicone oil that simultaneously 
cleans, sterilizes, and lubricates 
dental handpieces has just been an- 
nounced by General Electric. Al- 
ready being put to use in dental 
offices, silicone oils eliminate the 
long-standing problem of fumes 
often emitted by conventional oils. 
Non-volatile, non-oxidizing silicone 
oils retain original qualities indefi- 
nitely —eliminate frequent replace- 


ment. Write for details. 


Low-cost camera flash unit 
transfer molded by G.E. 


General Electric chemical progress 
was the answer for solving the prob- 
Jem of molding a low-priced, large 
volume camera flash unit. Labora- 
tory-compiled data enabled G-E en- 
gineers to quickly select the proper 
materials and methods to come up 
with a muarket-sure price for this 


consumer unit. Write for details. 


Ga can pul yout confedlonce Ct — 
GENERAL 


New developmentincreases 
energy output of G-E 
magnets 


A new development in the continu- 
ing program of metallurgical devel- 
opment and research at General 
Electric—the alignment of internal 
crystal structure in the direction of 
magnetic force—has resulted in the 
greatest size-tor-size energy output 
vet xnown in the famous General 
Electric Alnico permanent magnet 
series. Known as Alnico 5 DG, this 
magnetic material is available on a 
production-line basis, Write for 


details. 








G.E. now offers 
complete line of Phenolic 
Varnishes and Resins 


A versatile line of phenolic varnishes 
and liquid resins is now manutac- 
tured by General Electric. Quality- 
controlled from start to finish they 
have a wide assortment of propertie s 
- physical strength and surface hard- 
ness, resistance to weather, water, 


heat, and chemicals, thorough pene- 


Coshocton, Ohio, Decatur, IL, 









G-F. chemical plants at: Pittsfield. Mass., Schenectady, N. Y., Waterford, N. Y., 
Taunton, Mass., Anaheim, Calif. 


ELECTRIC 


PLASTICS COMPOUNDS * SILICONES + INSULATIONS * GLYPTAL ALKYD RESINS * PLASTICS LAMINATING AND MOLDING * PERMANENT MAGNETS 






tration of permeable materials and 
excellent electrical properties. W hat- 


ever your electrical requirements 


there’s a G-E resin or varnish to 


meet it. Write for details. 


Silicone rubber helps reduce 
small transformer cost 


Self-sealing General Electric Sili+ 
cone rubber bushings for a small in- 
put transformer are used by the 
Ravtheon Manufacturing ¢ OMPANye 
Under exacting service conditions, 
these bushings are elastic over wide 
temperature ranges 55 F to 520 
IF), they absorb shocks that would 
shatter glass, show no trac king chars 
acteristics, and reduce cost per tere 


minal. Write for details. 


WANT MORE INFORMATION? 


If you'd like more information on 





any Chemical Department products, 
just drop us a line. Address: Chem- 
ical Department, General Electric } 
Company, 7 Plasties Ave., Pittsfield 


5. Massachusetts. 























STockholders 


800,000 


800,000 people own the Bell Telephone Business 


One out of every 60 families in the United States shares in the ownership of the Bell System 











There are 800.000 stockholders of the American 
} Telephone and Telegraph Company. Their savings have 
helped provide the telephone system that serves you. 


Most of them are small stockholders. 230.000 own 
five shares or less. The average holding is thirty shares. 
More than one-third have owned their shares for fifteen 
vears Or longer. 

No one—no individual, company or institution—owns 
as much as one-third of one per cent of A. T. & T. stock. 


The people who own the Bell System come from all 
walks of life throughout the cities. towns and country- 
side of America. One in every 60 families in the United 
States shares directly in this ownership. 


















Every time you use the telephone, the accumulated, 
small investments of these hundreds of thousands of 
people 20 to work for vou, 


They have built the best and most widespread system 
of communication in the world for you to use at low cost. 
It is from their savings, and the savings of many like 
them, that the money needed to improve and expand 
the service comes. 

A fair and regular return on the money these stock- 
holders have invested is an important factor in making 
possible the good telephone service you get today. 
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The lines are out for general managers 


ALL KINDs of attractive bait these 
days can hook a General Manager 
on inventory. 

If he slices inventory too thin, he 
loses orders. If he fattens it up, fall- 
ing prices and carrying charges 
may burn up capital. 

But he needn't be hooked. Sim- 
ple McBee Keysort cards report 
daily... at less cost than any other 
method... 

1. What is and isn’t being sold. 

2. What is on hand...and how 
long it’s been there. 


This is the magic McBee Keysort card. 


With your present personnel, without costly in- 


3. What must be bought or made 
.and when. 
Sales planning is easier because 
McBee Keysort permits coordina- 
tion of orders and sales pressure 
with inventory. 

Production planning is tighter 
because McBee Keysort permits 
current adjustment of material 
purchases, manpower and machine 
requirements .. . keeping inventory 
risks ata minimum... while allow- 
ing for promised deliveries. 

The Most Dangerous Asset on 


© P 


stallations, McBee Keysort provides you with 
accurate and useful management controls at 
less cost than any other system. When notched, 
the pre-coded holes along the edges make this 


card mechanically articulate. They make it easy 
to collect a wealth of data ... classify it... file 
it... find it... use it... quickly and accurately. 
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any balance sheet is inventory. It’s 
the asset that’s just too risky to 
handle without accurate facts at 
immediate command. 

McBee provides ail those inven- 
tory facts with simple, inexpensive, 
flexible machines and methods that 
every kind of executive is using to 
save time, money, work and worry. 

That's why McBee sales have 
multiplied sixfold in just a few 
short vears. 

There’s a McBee man near you. 
Ask him to drop in. Or write us. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 
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Sole Manufacturer of Keysort — The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Offices in principal cities 
The McBee Company, Ltd., 310 Spadina Ave., Toronto 2B, Ont., Can. 


















“Here’s 
what | count on 


... to keep me 
on top of my job!” 









JOE, here, has a mighty dependable assistant in this Veeder- 
Root High-Speed Predetermining Counter. He pre-sets one bank 
of wheels to the exact number of pieces he needs on any run. Then he 
p starts his high-speed machine and forgets it...or does other work! 
No. 1239 No nerve-strain. No eye-strain. No guesswork. And no waste... for 
HIGH-SPEED PREDETERMINING COUNTER the counter signals him or acts to stop the machine right on the but- 
is furnished with electrical contact or mechan- ton, without either shortage of surplus. 
ical knock-off lever. Speeds up to 2500 counts Yes, among the many economies and advantages of Veeder-Root 
per minute. This is one of scores of V-R Stand- Counters, you can count on them to boost workers’ morale and keep 
ord Counters. Write for 8-page Condensed it at high level. That’s one of the reasons why management and plant 
Catalog to Veeder. Operating heads are coming more and more to specify production 
not cporte: machines and equipment featuring built-in Veeder-Root Counters. 
‘ ‘And that’s why it’s smart salesmanship to build Veeder-Root Counters 
into your product... to bring a new utility to your customers. But 
how to do it? That’s for us to show you. Just write. 
VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED, HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


Veeder-Root |MCloluiNnirieiRis 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Led., 955 St. James Street, Montreal 3 
In Great Britain: Veeder-Root Ltd., Kilspindie Rd., Dundee, Scotland 
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There is 
plus protection 
in Belden 
Wire 


belden 


REMAKER 


F 


Builders of automobiles, planes, or Diesel 
electric locomotives depend on a host of 
electrical wires: magnet wires for motor 
and generator windings — ignition 
wires to fire the engines—lighting 
wires and starter cables—and wir- 
ing for control and communica- 


tions devices. 
Belden fills critical require- 
ments with products backed 


° 


by over 40 years of expe- 
rience and know-how. 


Making the right wire 


to meet your needs is 
Belden’s business. 


INDUSTRY 
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HOW NOX-RUST WORKS: 


Y= 




















Whether sealed or loosely wrapped around your product, NOX- 

RUST Vapor Wrapper gives full, lasting protection against rust 

An invisible chenniecal vapor permeates the air spaces in the pack- 
vet leaves no deposit it tal itself. No need for cost 


Now also available in cartons 
WRITE FOR THE FACTS 





and has no relation through license or otherwise with any similar product now on the market. It is not sold or licensed. 


IMPORTANT! The chemical used to impregnate NOX-RUST Vapor Wrapper is the result of five years of research by NOX-RUST laboratories 





APPEARANCE 










CHEMICALLY 

BLANKETS STEEL 

FROM RUST BY 

RENDERING MOISTURE NON- CORROSIVE 


When moisture threatens the appearance or utility of you 
metal products, put NOX-RUST Vapor Wrapper on guard! 
This amazing new paper, impregnated with a magical syn- 
thetic chemical, simplifies packaging, vet offers complete pro- 
tection against corrosion with remarkable savings in time and 
money! NOX-RUST Wrapper releases an invisible vapor 
which robs moisture 6f its corrosive effects. 
Manufactured only by 
NOX-RUST CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


2441 So. Halsted Street, Chicago 8, Illinois 
DETROIT © SAN FRANCISCO » WASHINGTON © BALTIMORE 





















The washer that goes to the cleaners first! 


The porcelain enamel on your 
Westinghouse Laundromat retains 
its clean-looking, shining surface 
without cracking or chipping. That’s 
because Westinghouse, prior toenam- 
eling, thoroughly cleaned dirt and 
oils from all metal surfaces in a multi- 
step Pennsalt metal cleaning process. 

It wasn’t too long ago that metal 
finishes frequently chipped, cracked 
and peeled due to incomplete metal 
cleaning. But modern metal finishing 
methods teamed with Pennsalt metal 
cleaners have solved many of these 
problems. Pennsalt, a leader in the 
development of metal cleaning com- 


pounds and techniques, is continuing 


the unending search for better chem- 
ical cleaners. 

This is but one example of Pennsalt 
Chemicals at work. In agriculture, 
in industry, and in the home, hun- 
dreds of Pennsalt chemicals coupled 
with the ingenuity of Pennsalt engi- 
neering service, are helping to make 
things better, brighter, cleaner, 
healthier, more abundant. 

They may be able to solve a 
problem of yours. A word from you 
puts almost 100 years of chemical 
experience at your disposal. Write: 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, 1000 Widener Bldg., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Uiligery 


PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY FOR 99 YEARS 
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THE COVER 


Everybody knows now that the stock- 
market crash of October, 1929, marked 
the end of an era (page 29). But how 
did it look to the business world? 
Here’s what BUSINESS WEEK said: 

Before the Crash. In its first issue, 
Sept. 7, 1929, BusINESS WEEK warned: 
“Stock prices are generally out of line 
with safe earnings expectations, and the 
market is irregular, unsteady, and 
properly apprehensive of the inevitable 
adiustment that draws near.” 

After the Crash, Noy. 2 issue. An 
article entitled ‘““What the Wall Street 
Crash Means”: 

“It was natural, inevitable, and ex- 
pected. It was not as drastic or violent 
as it might have been. . . . This collapse 
will be a severe shock to business senti- 
ment and will slow up business for 
some months. The temporary 
business recession will be somewhat in- 
tensified. . . 

“These effects will be only tempo- 
rary and will probably not last as long 
as they have at other times. . . . The 
fact that business expansion itself has 
been no more than normal for a num- 
ber of vears means that it is proof 
against serious recession. . . .” 

A Finance Story, Nov. “Nation- 
wide alarm was created by the situation 
and strenuous efforts were made to 
stop the crash. The catastrophe 
was the worst in history. Just how much 
it means or what comes next cannot 
now be foreseen.” 

The Business Outiook, Nov. 2: “The 
trouble at this moment is not with 
business but with businessmen. ...Any 
business executive who is enough of a 
bear to go to sicep in an old tree this 
winter and shelve his plans in the be- 
lief that business has stopped will miss 
a lot of it in 1930. There will be lots 
of money lying around for the live ones 
to pick up. These things may be 
surprising, but they are true and im- 
portant, if businessmen will leave their 
wrecked tickers a moment to noticc 
them.” 
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NYLON wammock For A MAN WHO WEIGHS A TON 


If you need more strength with less 
weight to solve a fiber or fabric problem 
in your business, you'll want to know 
more about Du Pont nylon. 

Consider, for example, the thin nylon 
mesh upon which this airplane pilot is 
reclining. It weighs no more than a 
pound ... yet it must support a ton 
weight! 

This nylon mesh is part of a new 
“pilot bed’’ now being tested as a possi- 
ble improvement of pilot position in 
fighter planes. When a pilot flies in a 
prone position—rather than sitting up 
straight—there’s less likelihood of cen- 
trifugal force pulling blood from his 
brain, causing him to “black out” in a 
dive or sharp turn. 

This centrifugal force also increases 
the pilot’s weight . . . and 2,000 pounds 
of strain on the mesh would not be un- 
common in high-speed changes of direc- 
tion. In laboratory tests, the nylon mesh 
has supported a 200-pound dummy 
through a ‘“‘pull out”’ that increased its 


weight 16 times! 

Du Pont nylon fibers give this mesh 
its strength and light weight. They con- 
tribute to the mesh’s springiness and 
resilience, helping to make this flying 
position comfortable. And nylon isn’t 
weakened by perspiration, grease, or 
standard cleaning fluids. 

Your problem may not be as unusual 
as the one described above. But nylon’s 
strength may be just what you need. 
Or you may profit from the many other 
properties of nylon. 


Get the facts on Du Pont nylon fibers 
Their unusual performance properties 
may help you improve a production 
process, make a better product or a new 
one. 

Nylon is tough and durable... strong 
yet light. It resists deterioration by mil- 
dew, soil and marine rot, petroleum oils 
and alkalies. It’s elastic and resilient 
...can be “heat set’’ to hold shape. 


For nylon... for rayon... for fibers to come... look to Du Pont 





Find out how nylon is being put to 
work by many industries . . . improving 
productsand production methods. Write 
for 32-page booklet, ‘Nylon Textile Fi- 
bers in Industry.”’ It fully describes 
nylon’s remarkable properties and their 
industrial applications. And tell us your 
fiber or fabric problems. We’ll be glad 
to work with you in solving them. Ad- 
dress Room 6510-U, Nylon Division, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


DU PONT 


NYLON FIBERS 





REG. U. 5. Pat OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
- » « THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Do it the easy way ... with telegrams! 
A Western Union Telegram saves time— 
for everybody. It gets to the point—gives 
time to think—yet suggests urgency. It cuts 
down errors—provides a written record. 
Increases efficiency all around. Economical, 
too. Nothing else gets through—gets action 
—like a Western Union Telegram. 








BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK The steel and coal strikes are doing real damage to industry now. 











































OCTOBER 29, 1949 Stockpiles are running out. Plants are closing down. Even the big 
companies that still have steel are feeling the pinch. Shortages among 
their suppliers are shutting off the flow of components. 
General Motors will go on a four-day work week, beginning next week. 
Ford predicts that it will have to close around mid-November. 
. 
Railroads began cutting service this week. The Interstate Commerce 





Commission ordered all roads with less than a 25-day coal supply to clip 
coal-burning passenger service 25%. 





That sounds impressive. But it’s not much more than a gesture. It 
won't save enough coal to make any real difference. 
Coal burners haul only 28% of all rail passenger traffic. The rest is 


electric or diesel. 
' *& 


Industrial production will feel the effects of the strikes long after 
the steel mills are back in operation. 

















It will take time to rebuild steel inventories. And it will take still more 
time for manufacturers to make up the subassemblies that they use in 
final production. 

Modern production is based on the idea of continuous input and 
continuous output. Snarl the process anywhere along the line, and it takes 
weeks to get things going again. 

e 
Department-store sales are dragging badly (page 38). That could 





be a sign of trouble for business generally. 





It's doubly disappointing for retailers. They had counted ona spurt in 
buying this fall. 
Strikes are partly to blame. But they don’t tell the whole story. 





Sales are down in all major cities, not just the ones where coal and steel 
are the top industries. 

Retailers blame the weather. But that alibi has worn pretty thin. 

The fact is that consumers have suddenly turned cautious. They seem 





to have started worrying about the strikes before most businessmen did. 
2 
The odds still favor big Christmas sales this year. 





Some of the buying that didn’t materialize in October will roll over 
into November and December. 

The end of the strikes (if it isn’t too far off) will unzip many purses. 

And the prospect of the big veterans’ insurance refund should give 
buying power an extra kick. The money isn’t payable until early next year. 
But veterans can borrow against it. Or they can charge their purchases know- 
ing it is coming. 

If the strikes last into December, all bets are off. 





a 
Business recovery was showing plenty of bounce before the strikes hit. 





You can see that from some of the figures that are coming in now. 





Total retail sales in September were only 2% behind last year. When 
you allow for price cuts, that’s pretty good. 

Factory sales of household vacuum cleaners in September were 12% 
up from August. Other appliances did as well or better. 
Total nonagricultural employment scored a “greater than seasonal” 
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gain from August to September, says the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
biggest increases were in manufacturing and trade. 
e 

Rumors that the U.S. will raise the price of gold are still flying. 

Boosters of the idea have cooked up a new argument: The devaluation 
of the pound was too drastic; at $2.80 it is now undervalued. Hence, they 
say, the U.S. will have to devalue the dollar to bring it into line. 

That is perfect nonsense, of course. Say the pound is undervalued. 
Britain still couldn’t attract enough gold from here to make any difference 
in our money and credit structure. 

You don’t debase a strong currency to adjust it to a weak one. 

e 

The gold backing for the dollar is the strongest in history. And that 
despite all the inflation we have had. 

The law says the Federal Reserve Banks have to keep a 25% gold 
reserve against their notes and deposits. They now have around $22.8-bil- 
lion in gold certificates. That’s a 56.6% reserve. 

Theoretically, we could lose $11-billion in gold. And we still wouldn't 
have to shrink our-credit base 











oe 

If you are looking for a possible price rise, copper is your metal, not 
gold. 

Demand for copper has been unusually heavy lately. The industry 
isn’t satisfied with the going price of 17%e¢ a lb. It would like to get back 
up to 182¢. 

The labor situation is the main thing that keeps the price where it is. 
Producers think that to hike the price now would stiffen the demands of the 
union. 

The steel strike is another cloud on the horizon. Steel shortages may 
soon shut down some of copper’s biggest customers. 

e 
The U.S. will have somewhat more meat on the table next year. 











That's the prediction of the Agriculture Dept. It estimates next year’s 
meat supply at about 150 Ib. a person. This year it was 147. 

Practically all the extra will be pork. This fall’s pig crop will yield a 
7% to 10% increase in pork production next spring and summer. 

There will be plenty of feed for the meat producers in 1950. This year’s 
feed grain crop was the second largest on record. Carryovers will make the 
total feed grain supply the largest ever. 

One result will be better beef. More cattle are being corn fed. 

o 

If you are doing any long-range business planning, take a look at the 
U.S. population figures first (BW-Apr.10'48,p22). They show a disturbing 
fact: The number of new families formed each year is dropping sharply. 

In 1947, over a million new families were formed. But in the 1950's 
there may not be much over half a million a year. 

Young people between 20 and 25 are the ones who form most of the 
new families. And we are coming up to the “‘hollow years” in that age 
group. During the depression, fewer babies were born. And so, during 
the early 1950's there will be fewer young people in their twenties. 

By the 1960’s, of course, we will be catching up to the baby boom of 
the 1940's. 
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Out west there is a certain million-acre tract of 
dry but fertile land waiting for water. [Us an 
area larger than the state of Rhode Island. 

Motors were needed to pump literally rivers of 
water into this semi-desert. Llow big do these 
motors have to be?... The answer is: 65,000 
horsepower — bigger than any single motor 
ever built: before. 

So naturally, the workman you see inserting 


coils in this king-size motor is in our factory. 


We sav “naturally” because we built the largest 


BROADEST 





BEGINNING OF A STATE OF ABUNDANCE 


Eine 





You CAN BE SURE..1F 17s V\ estinghouse 













motor in use up till now —a 10.000- horsepower 
job for the Wright Field Wind Tunnel. 

Building giant motors is a painstaking pre- 
cision job. But littke motors are built’ the same 
way—the kind that purr away in your vacuum 
cleaner, your refrigerator, or on a machine in 
your plant. 

Knowing something about who builds the 
really big electrical equipment may help you be 
sure about any Westinghouse equipment, large 


or small... for your home, office or factory. 
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PLASKON 


MOLDED COLOR 


e-- and/turns shoppers into buyers 


Make shoppegs stop, point to your product and say, “That's the one 
| want.” Do ft with Plaskon Molded Color. Here’s a complete scale 
of striking/colors... from white through gay pastels and brilliant 
hues to jgt black. Use them to dramatize the personality of your 
product....to make it exciting .... attractive....desirable. The 
colors of Plaskon thermosetting molding compounds are permanent 
and non-fading in use because they are an integral part of the 


molded piece. Like to try these sales builders? We'll show you how. 


PLASKON DIVISION « LIBBEY-OWENS - FORD GLASS CO. « 2119 SYLVAN AVE., TOLEDO 6, OHIO 
CANADIAN AGENT: CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTD., MONTREAL, P.Q. * MANUFACTURERS OF UREA, 
MELAMINE AND ALKYD PLASTIC MOLDING COMPOUNDS, RESIN GLUES AND COATING RESINS 
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Business Week Index labove) . 2 . . 
PRODUCTION 


Sibel: inant qnerations (96 GE Conary). «<<... <5 osivss ca ccicnecevctns@oseeues's 
Production of automobiles: arth 100k... 5. 60s osc 6 csc ce ocnneconcece 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). .... 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours)........0..........0.20ee0e 
Crude oil and condensate (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)......... ae sae 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars). ............. 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
Money in circulation (millions) sae 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year). way ghee ee 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) ; peararattiats clk dakane danas Core 


PRICES (Average _ the week) 
Cost of Living (U. S$. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-39 = 100), Sept. . .169.6 
Spot commodity aba (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) pa cretnns tegatana 
Industrial raw materials (U. : Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 
Domestic farm products (U. S$. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 
Finished steel composite ies SASS SA Se ee ree or eee 
Satan Steel composite (lent Age, to)... is. icc c ciewc oes cn nes snc Sac teemens 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.). .. 2... 2.0... cccccccccccccees 
Wheat (No. 2: Ham water, Ransas City, Dab)c <0 2 osc ness ncectecnns 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.) itn nik < x Geiaaie Keaton sec eee cemne ee 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib)... .... 00. .cccscccectoesscce 
Wool tops (New York, Ib.)..... 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New pd ere re rer ere ey 


FINANCE 
90 stocks,. price index (Standard) & Poor's: Corp.)..... ..... oie sececsccceee 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 4.9 chore Marah aera 
High grade corporate bond yield (Aaa issues, Moody’s) sale a wis cate aerate 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average).............4.. 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks... ...........eeeeeeeee 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks. ..............2.00008 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................ 
Securities loans, reporting member banks gece nike Hea aie ekacasiacers MERE Eee 
U. S. gov't and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks. 

Other securities held, reporting member banks....................0. 00005 
EXCESS, SESGEUES, ie SOI ON elas 5 Ske go os cc Soe ded wevinnce vee eeee 


*Preliminary, week ended October 22, 


+Revised. 
ttEstimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p16) 
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§ Latest Preceding 
Week Week 
*158.4 1161.1 

9.0 9.3 
145,132 +146,566 
$23,062 $24,231 

5,418 5,481 
5,072 5,044 

398 368 

68 67 

29 29 
Lg nd $27,546 

-13 -11% 
181 172 
339.0 336.1 
224.0 +224.1 
293.9 292.5 
3.705¢ 3.705¢ 
$25.58 $26.50 
17.625¢ 17.625¢ 
$2.18 $2.19 
6.05¢ 6.01¢ 
29.61¢ 29.56¢ 
$1.686 $1.658 
16.39¢ 16.30¢ 
126 126.1 
3.35% 3.36% 
2.61° 2.61% 
14-13% 14-13% 
13% 13° 
46,738 46,283 
66,439 66,207 
13,647 13,566 
1,818 2,016 
37,625 37,300 
5,023 5,032 
1,140 960 
18,157 18,287 
$Date for 


“Latest Week’ 


Month 
Ago 


181.6 


84.6 
158,007 
$28,483 

5,556 
4,933 
1,406 


168.8 
345.2 
229.1 
294.8 
3.705¢ 
$27.92 
17.625¢ 
$2.16 
6.04¢ 
29.76¢ 
$1.614 
17.04¢ 


123.2 
3.37% 
2.60% 

14-1}° 
12 


46,436 
66,463 
13,289 
2,016 
37,874 
5,062 
600 
17,633 





Year 
Ago 


198.3 


98.9 
123,067 
$27,018 

5,539 
5,644 
2,077 


89 
63 
$28,157 
11% 
124 


174.5 
404.3 
275.5 
324.8 
3.720¢ 
$43.16 
23.500¢ 
$2.24 
5.67¢ 
31.23¢ 


$1.584 
22.32¢ 


131.5 
3.51% 
2.86% 

14-139 
14-13% 


46,998 
62,296 
15,374 
1,309 
33,416 
4,341 
870 
23,869 





150 


1941 
Average 


162.2 


86 
52 
$9,613 
+17% 


228 


105.2 
198.1 
138.5 
146.6 
2.396¢ 
$19.48 
12.022¢ 
$0.99 
3.38¢ 
13.94¢ 
$1.281 
22.16¢ 


78.0 
4.33% 
2.77% 
1.00% 
4-3% 


++27,777 
++32,309 
+ +6,963 
++1,038 
++15,999 
++4,303 

5,290 

2,265 


on each series on request. 
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WHERE DEPENDABILITY IS VITAL 
»- YOU'LL FIND EXIDE BATTERIES 








GUIDED BY RADIO. Miles away landing instructions were received over a battery- 


powered communication system. Many Exides are used for this and other aviation services, 









MILK FOR CITY BABIES... all farm products... 
must be kept moving... and highways open. On thousands 
of snowplows and other automotive equipment, dependable 
service is assured by Exide Batteries. 








ASR 
AVIATION’S GIANT AND MIDGET. World’s largest and 





7 ~~ = we 





FOOD FOR EUROPE is handled with speed ...in fac- 
tories and warehouses, on railway platforms and ocean piers 
. . . by electric industrial trucks powered by Exide Batteries. 





smallest airplanes, weighing 265,000 and 360 pounds, respec- 
tively. Exides provide battery power for electrical services 
on thousands of transport, government and personal planes. 











There are Exides for every storage 
battery need. Railroads use them 
for car lighting, air-conditioning, 
signal systems, Diesel locomotive 
cranking. Exide Batteries are used 
by telephone and telegraph com- 
panies, radio and television stations, 
electric light and power plants. 





They provide motive power for 
mine locomotives and shuttle cars. 
On ocean vessels, they serve many 
vital needs. And on millions of cars, 
trucks and buses, they daily prove 
that ‘“‘When it’s an Exide, you start.” 


Information regarding the applica- 


1888... DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 61 YEARS...1949 


tion of storage batteries for any 
business or industrial need is avail- 
able upon request. 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO, 
Philadelphia 32 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


Exide Reg. Trade-mark U.S. Pat. Of. 

















WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 









PAUL HOFFMAN'S trip to Europe is a 
chips-down mission—to goad ECA na- 
tions into a continent-wide approach 





to recovery. 

He’s convinced that permanent recovery can 
come only by building toward an inter-nation mar- 
ket in Europe as free as the inter-state market in 
the U.S. 

He knows that Congress won’t buy another 
year of the Marshall! Plan unless Europeans do take 
dramatic steps in that direction. 


First such dramatic step on Hoffman’s sched- 
ule: an immediate monetary union of Belgium, 
France, and Italy—to be joined presently by the 
Netherlands and West Germany. This would in- 
volve convertibility of currencies and elimination 
of trade quotas. 

Hoffman will have a hard time putting that 
one across. Most European economic policymakers 
are dubious; the U.S. Stare Dept. and even some 
of ECA’s overseas people are pessimistic (page 
107). 

Big obstacle is the French crisis, which seems 
sure to renew inflation there (BW-Oct.15'49,p124). 
You can’t hope, European economists insist, to knit 
together a pair of inflationary economies—France 
and the Netherlands—with a pair of deflationary 
ones—Belgium and Italy. 


A reshuffle of ECA’s whole operation is funda- 
mental to Hoffman’s campaign. 

The nub of it: a banking operation to replace 
today’s strictly planned commodity programing. 

To make this switch, Hoffman must talk Con- 
gress into giving him ‘free dollars’’—dollars that 
can be allocated without being tied to purchase 
of specific goods. He wants two-thirds of the $2.7- 
billion or so he will ask for ECA’s third year in 
free dollars. 

e 


Here’s why free dollars are necessary: 

The job of priming production is licked; 
Europe’s problems now are primarily monetary— 
building up exchange reserves, expanding the con- 
tinental market. 

Here’s what free dollars would do: 
¢ Let ECA nations shop for what they need, buy 
in the most advantageous market. 
© Underwrite losses incurred by nations willing to 
take payment in other European currencies—by 
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allocating dollars to countries with inter-European 
trade surpluses. This would be a step toward Hoff- 
man’s goal of free convertibility within western 
Europe by 1952. 

e@ Allow Marshall Plan nations to cut back their 
national capital-expansion programs without fear 
of losing ECA dollars; many economists feel the 
European nations are devoting too huge a share of 
national income to capital formation, but under 
today’s programing methods dollars are ear- 
marked for specific long-range projects and no 
country has dared to change its plan. 


Business is bound to be affected by Hoffman’s 
plan. 

To the extent that free dollars are diverted by 
Marshall Plan nations to exchange reserves, the 
dollars won’t come home to roost—not right away. 

And free dollars will mean some shift in Mar- 
shall Plan buying here. Example: Europeans will 
buy more of their nonferrous metals elsewhere, to 
save dollars for specialized equipment that can 
only be bought here. 

a 


FEDERAL POLICING OF PRICES will be clari- 
fied by the Supreme Court in two cases this term. 

Case 1: Can the Federal Trade Commission 
examine your books to see whether you are com- 
plying with a cease-and-desist order—without for- 
mally charging that you aren't? 

The issue arose when FTC asked Morton 
Salt and International Salt to hand over their price 
schedules. FTC said it wanted to check up on com- 
pliance with a price-fixing order upheld by the 
courts in 1943 

The salt companies refused, said FTC was 
just fishing. The lower courts agreed. 

Case 2: Is price discrimination legal when it 
is employed in good faith to meet the lower price 
of a competitor? 

Indiana Standard Oil did cut its price to a 
distributor-retailer below its price to other retailers 
in Detroit. The company claims it did it to keep 
the customer; FTC doesn’t challenge this, but says 
the discrimination violates the Robinson-Patman 
act. 

The lower courts upheld FTC. But the O’Ma- 
honey bill pending in Congress to legalize delivered 


- Pricing would absolve the company. 


FARMERS’ CASH RECEIPTS will be down next 
year—despite continued high support prices. Some 
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estimates figure the drop as much as 10% to 15% 
of the present $27-billion rate. 

This isn’t to say that the taxpayer will not 
have to dig deep to pay for government crop sup- 
ports. 

It does say to businessmen who seil to farmers: 
Your customers will have less to spend. 


Farmers will continue to get high prices for 
what they grow. But to be eligible for government 
money they will have to grow less. 

Take cotton. Acreage planted is being cut by 
20%, and farmers must accept strict production 
quotas. Cotton returned the farmer around $2.5- 
billion this year; crop controls will reduce this by 
nearly a half-billion next year. 

Wheat will get a 17% cut in acreage allot- 
ment. Here there won’t be contro! over the num- 
ber of bushels farmers can market, so they can 
offset part of the reduced acreage with increased 
yields. Still, you get estimates that wheat income 
may drop as much as $300-million to $400-million. 

Other basic crops—corn, rice, peanuts, and 
tobacco—also will be under controls. And on per- 
ishable crops, Brannan has discretionary power to 
impose marketing restrictions as the price of gov- 
ernment support. Sen. Anderson‘s ‘’compromise”’ 
farm law, jammed through in the last minutes of 
Congress, permits support prices ranging from zero 
to 90% of parity on a long list of these crops. 


CHINA’S $75-MILLION, which Republicans 
insisted upon adding to Truman’s arms-aid pro- 
gram, will be spent after all—but in places like 
Burma, Indo-China, Indonesia, and Korea. Chiang 


won't get a cent 
e 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTORS paying less 
than 75¢ an hour will have to meet the new mini- 
mum-wage figure when wage-hour law amendments 
go into effect in January. 

The boost isn’t automatic; the courts have 
held that the Walsh-Healey public-contracts law 
takes precedence over the wage-hour law on 
government work 

° 


But Labor Secretary Tobin has figured out a 
way to up-grade Walsh-Healey minimums across 
the board 

He is calling a hearing for employers in some 
30 industries where the Walsh-Healy minimum now 
is less than 75¢. The employers will be asked to 
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show why they shouldn’t meet the new wage-hour 
floor pending individual hearings. 


Tobin has set new prevailing wages in a half- 
dozen industries since the war. They range from 
8312¢ in flint glass to $1.23 in some steel plants. 

Next to be announced will be soap and air- 
craft manufacturing. A hearing on chemicals— 
aimed at a $1 minimum—is set for Nov. 16. 


OUTPUT OF URANIUM-235—the charge for 
one kind of atom bomb—will be doubled at the Oak 
Ridge gaseous-diffusion plant as fast as facilities 
and power can be installed. Plans pending for a 
year will now go through (BW-Apr.30'49 p69). 

That is the significance of the announcement 
last week that atorn-bomb production is being 
stepped up. The expansion at Hanford—where plu- 
tonium is made—has been under way for months, 
is nearly complete. 

In addition to atom expansion at Oak Ridge, 
the Tennessee Valley is the spot now favored for 
the new government Air Engineering Development 
Center, featuring supersonic wind tunnels. 

Out of it all, the government’s Tennessee 
Valley electric-power system is getting another ex- 
pansion comparable to its war installations. In- 
cluded will be a second steam-generating plant, 
additions at New Johnsonville, and probably more 
hydro capacity. 

8 

ENLARGE THE SUPREME COURT talk is kick- 
ing around Washington again. 

It’s not court-packing this time. The idea, 
rather, is to increase the number of justices from 
nine to 11. The deal would be to add one Demo- 
crat and one Republican to start with—to keep 
politics out of it 

Argument for the increase is that more jus- 
tices are needed to carry the work-load. In the 
last 20 years the number of district and circuit 
judges has nearly doubled; the number of appeals 
carried to the Supreme Court has more than 
doubled 

Work load is particularly acute now, with 
Douglas laid up and two new justices—Clark and 
Minton—just getting their bearings. 


NAVY’S HOPE for a friendly voice in the 
Senate: ex-Navy Secretary John L. Sullivan. He 
will attempt to unseat G.O.P. Sen. Tobey in New 
Hampshire next year. 
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Don’t look now... 
but you've discovered oil! 


26 BILLION GALLONS is a fantastic 
figure. Yet it is merely the increase 
in America’s use of oil products in 
1948 over the amount used in the 
prewar year of 1941. 

The American people seem to 
have discovered what oil can do for 
them. There are 6 million more 
automobiles and trucks on the road 
today than in 1941 —45,000 more 
buses, 114 million more tractors on 
farms, and 134 million more oil 
burners for home heating. Con- 
sumption of diesel fuel by railroads 
has made a jump of more than one 
billion gallons. 

Supplying this vast demand for 
oil is a big job. And United States 
Steel is ready to help—with equip- 
ment to drill the wells that produce 
the oil—with pipe for the pipe lines 
that carry it—with steel for the re- 
fineries that process it. 

The more than a billion dollars 
worth of additions and improve- 
ments to U. S. Steel plants, begun 
right after the war, are now vir- 
tually completed. And the steel has 
been rolling out for scores of vital 
projects: for more housing . . . for 
new highways. . . for more auto- 
mobiles and trucks . . . for bridges 
... power facilities . . . irrigation 
projects . . . civic improvements 
... not to mention national defense. 

Meanwhile, U. S. Steel research 
scientists have been developing new 
steels, better steels, stronger steels 
to meet today’s exacting demands. 

Only steel can do so many things 
so well. And United States Steel 
can supply what it takes to help 
build a better America. 


This label is your guide 
to quality steel. 





UNITED STATES STEEL 





SE BIE LD 





ee PR SM PH: 


. . 7 
ore 
Hebping to Build a Petter LNEKICA 
Subsidiaries: AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY * AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY - CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION + COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION 
CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION * GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY ~ TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + UNION SUPPLY COMPANY 
VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY ~~ UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY * UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 


Listen to... The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. National B leusting ¢ t-to-coast net Consult your newspaper for time and stati 





4 easy steps 


toward your business success / 





2. You step up your productive working time, when you go 
Pullman. Whatever your accommodations, you can always 
work on the way simply by having the porter set up a table. 
Only Pullman offers the quiet comfort of a private “‘office.” 





I. You step onto your Pullman car. Whether the weather is 
hot, or cold, come rain or snow, you travel snug and com- 
fortably. You’re safe—safer crossing the country by Pull- 
man than you are crossing a street in your home town! 





4. You step off the train right in town, convenient to every- 
thing. Dependable railroad schedules make sure you arrive 


on time, ready for your next business appointment. 





rm . 4 ‘ é Ne 2 rave siness, take these 4 easy steps 
3. You step into that full-size Pullman bed with its clean, Next time you travel on bu ge : “ er eee ee 
: A 5 toward business success go I ullman! 
crisp linens and big, downy pillows. You sleep deep ‘ 
and undisturbed. You awake fully refreshed. You're 
button-bright—ready for a good day’s work. 


ITS GO00 BUSINESS TO 


ad a ed 
The National Guard Defends America — Join Now! Go Killman 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY TO GET THERE! 
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Acme Steel 
Admiral Corp 
Air Reduction 
American Colortype 
Apex Electrical Mfg 
Atlas Powder Jeter 


Bavuk Ci 
Bendix Home Appliances 
Blaw-Knox ; 
Boeing Airplane . iat 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender 


gars 


Caterpillar ‘Tractor 
Container Corp. 
Continental Baking 
Douglas Aircraft 
Dow Chemical 


Eaton Mfg 
Emsco Derrick & en 
Eversharp, Inc. .... 


Federal-Mogul 


General Electric 
General Foods 
General Portland Cement. 
Goebel Brewing 


Hercules Powder ... 
Howe Sound ..... 


} Johns-Manville . 


Jones & Laughlin 


Glenn L. Martin 

McKesson & Robbins 
Monarch Machine Tool..... 
Mullins \fg 


National Biscuit 
National Gypsum 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 


Pacific Mills 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Ce 
Philip Morris 


ment 


Remington Rand 
Rheem Mfg 


St. Regis Paper. . 
Sharp & Dohme 
Shell Oil 
Standard Oil (Ky.) 
Standard Steel Spring....... 


SP ONE 5. osc wisp te eeserer 


Union Bag & Paper 
United States Steel......... 


Wm. Wrigley 


not available. 
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Liggett & Myers Tobacco......... 


Robertshaw-Fulton C ontrols 
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Corporate Profits: Down but Looking Up 


3rd Quarter Sales—— 


Third-quarter earnings 
were mostly less than last year. 
But it looks as if the low point 
has already been passed. 


The 1949 recession bit deep into 

corporate earnings. The trend was well 
marked in the second quarter; it showed 
up even more clearly in the third. 
e Turn Around?—But the third-quarter 
earnings reports that started flooding in 
this week contained strong indications 
that earnings from now on may once 
again be moving up. These indications 
appear most clearly in the optimistic 
statements by company officials which 
accompanied many of the reports. 

Present indications are that total 
corporate net income after taxes for all 
of 1949 will come to around $15-billion 


or $16-billion. That’s 20% to 25% 
below 1948's $20-billion-plus. But it 


would still represent the third-best year 
in history (1947 was $18-billion). 

e Steel Strike—Any such prediction, of 
course, presupposes an early end to the 
steel strike. A prolonged shutdown 
could play hob with the entire economy 
—not only for the last quarter of this 
year but well into 1950 as well. 

For instance, J. S. Sayre, president of 
Bendix Home Appliances, Inc., said 
last week that orders now on hand 
“would tax the company’s production 
facilities to the maximum for the fourth 
quarter’’—but that continuance of the 
steel strike for as little as two more 
weeks might force a drastic reduction 
in production schedules. 

President C. I. Ochs of Eaton Mfg. 
Co. said that the steel and coal strikes 
make it only a question of time until 
production in all of the company’s 
plants will have to be curtailed. 

And Raymond J. Hurley, chairman 
of the board of Thor Corp., said that al- 
though orders on hand for the com 
pany’s appliances are at a new high for 


the year, “it is impossible to forecast 
our fourth- -quarter shipments, which are 
being affected seriously by the steel 
strike.” 

@ Increases—Although a majority of 


manufacturing corporations report their 
third-quarter carnings as below _ last 


year, a good many have registered in- 
creases (table, left). 
United States Steel Corp., for in 
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taxes of $39 


stance, reported net after 
million in the third quarter. That is 
below both the first quarter's whopping 


$50-million and the second quarter's 
S44-million But it’s still above 
he $34.6-million the company netted 
n the third quarter of 1948, The $133- 
npany earned in the first 
1949 is a resounding 
period last year- 
company 


13% 


lion the co1 
+} 
1S 





ine mont 


31% above the like 
f more than the made in 
il] of 1948. 
e Some Not Hurt—This vear’s rece 
lidn’t hit all industries 
equally hardly at all. 
Automobiles are a example; 
though their’ third-quarter earnings 


aren’t available yet, all of the major 


SSION, 
of course, ¢ 

] Some felt it 
prime 


mcreases Ove! 


And it’s 


companies reported big 
1948 in the first six months. 


not likely that the third quarter changed 
that pattern Truck manufacturers 
ire a different story; almost all of them 
have sharply lower earnings this vear 
than last 

Other industries that have done well 
this year: aircraft manufacturers; chemi- 
cals: brewe food processors; ethical- 
drug companic ome makers of tele- 
vision set ome On ¢ yNpanies,. 
e Change Reported—But among the 
compames that have felt the effect of 
the recession, many report that the 
third quarter seems to have marked the 
turning point General Electric, for 
nstance, last week reported a drop in 
net in the third quarter as compared 
with last year. It was principally due, 
said Charles FE. Wilson, company presi- 
dent, “to the adverse cffect on our 
margins of ontinuing but futile 
attempts to maintain a reasonable bal 
ance between output and the erratic 


for many of our products.” 
says Wilson, “the third quarter 
reversal of the un 


demand 
But, 


marked ompletc 


stable but steadily downward trend 

demand he pickup in demand for 
practically all consumer-goods items has 
been so rapid that we will be 


unable to meet all our production re 
quirement the balance of the year.’ 
e Confirmation—Many other companics 


confirm G,. E.'s placement of the turn- 


ing point August seems to have been 
the low point,” Jerome A. Rather- 
man, president of Monarch Machine 
lool Co. Union Bag & Paper Co. 

ports that July was the slowest month 
since the war, but that production 
turned sharply upward the first week in 


I 
August nd has continued at high 
level St. Regis Paper Co.'s president, 
Roy K. Fer announced that ‘‘an 
ment in demand, that devel- 
oped in August, has continued since 
that time and should be reflected in 
more favorable fourth-quarter results.” 
lextile manufacturers were one of the 
industries hit earliest and hardest by 
the recession. Today, manv of them 
are showing considerable optimism. 


guson, 


improve 
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Some of the optimistic ones are: 
Industrial Rayon Corp.—All depart 
ments of the company are now running 
full capacity, and increased demand 
points to high production levels for the 
rest of the year. 

American Woolen Co.—‘“There has 
been a substantial improvement in 
volume, and production is getting better 
every week.” 

Pacific Mills—Since the middle of 

July there has been an improvement 
in business, and all plants are now op 
crating at capacity And orders now 
on the books indicate a continuation of 
capacity operations for the rest of the 
year, 
e New High for Dividends?—Despite the 
downtrend in earnings this year, it ap 
pears likely that cash dividend payments 
for 1949 are going to set a new high 
The previous record was set 
last year. Through August, 1949, dis 
bursements ran about 7% ahead of the 
same period of 1945, according to the 
Commerce Dept. And Wall Street is 
very bullish about the prospects for big 
year-end extra payments. 


record. 


Coffee Shortage 


Poor crop this year plus 
growing consumption have 
caused prices to soar. They may 
hit $1 a pound. 

American has liked to 


days when a good cup 
He has gone on 


Nearlv every 
emember_ the 
of coffee cost a nickel 

from 6¢ to 10¢é 
because he figures the price 
| it might come 


paving more or less 
; 
cheerfully, 


couldn’t go higher, anc 


down 
e Prices Soar—He was wrong on both 
counts. Last week green futures took 


the biggest price jump in the coffee in 
dustrv's For example: Santos 
grade, one of the key Brazilian coffees 
(to 384¢ per Ib.) on the 

This week, the rise be 
came so rapid it bumped against the 
Coffee & Sugar Exchange’s 14¢-a-davy 
limit on fluctuation. Futures became 
nearly impossible to buy, and the 
raised the limit to 2¢ 

Chis had an immediate—but slighter 
—cffect elsewhere. Maxwell House and 
Chase & Sanborn both boosted whole 
sale prices 2¢ per Ib.; Beechnut went up 
23¢. Early this week, a raft of other 
roasters raised wholesale prices from 2¢ 
to 3¢. The A.&P. stores, one of the 
nation’s biggest coffee traders, raised 
retail prices of its three packaged brands 
2¢ per Ib. and stores across the nation 
reported a big run on coffee grinders 
by housewives stocking wp bean coffee. 

Chances are that these price rises are 
just the first of a long series. Seme 


i 


rose about 5¢ 
futures market. 


exchange 





observers predict that the retail pricc 
might soon go as high as $1 per Ib. 


e Shortage— 7 he most unusual fact 
about this situation is that coffee is 
the only major commodity now expe 


riencing a big price rise. ‘The reason is 
that it is the only one suffering from 
1 acute shortage. While coffee produc 


tion has been sliding, consumption has 


been on the rise. 

But these things have been large! 
long-term developments. The shortag: 
has reached a crisis point at this timc 
because of a more immediate reason 


the gloomy outlook for Brazilian crops 
this year. Brazil, which supplies near! 


half the world export production, has 


been having a drought. Coffee needs 
rain in lana and October, and 


has been getting almost none this vear 
e Pessimism—Starting in September, 
everyone began turning pessimistic. By 
last week, when rain still hadn’t come, 
the skeptics became convinced—and 
future prices soared. 

How short the crop will be is any 
body’s guess; estimates run all the wav 
from 20% to 80% less than originally 
expected. Best guess is that entir 
world exportable output this year will 
run around 28-million bags. But con 
sumption is running at 32-million bags 


e Change—The coffee industry has not 
ulways been in such a profitable posi 


Back in the thirties, coffee su 
pluses were tremendous. From around 
1930 to 1944, Brazil burned a tot 
of 80-million bags in an effort to boost 
prices. 

At the same time, 
continued to rise 


tion. 


coffee-drinking |] 


especially in the 


) 


U.S. Before the war, we used up bx 
tween 15-million and 16-million bags 
a vear. Now we are drinking at a 21 


million bag rate 
e Long Shortage—The shortage is not 
likely to end any time Coftec 
a tree crop, not an annual crop. 

What will these facts mean in term 
of the consumer? They probably mean 
first of all, that prices will continue to 


soon 


go up at least for a while; they mai 
even run awav. 
On the production side, there’s still 


chance for some good news even 
present crops. Rain anv time now 
good weather later to assure a good 
harvest, could boost the crop enough 
to keep prices more in line 
e Sugar High, Too—But even if this 


happens, the average man will still pay 
more for his morning cup of coffee. ‘To 


make matters worse, the sugar he puts 
into it may cost him more, too. Un 
like coffee, there’s plenty of sug 


around—a surplus, in fact. But under 
the Sugar Act of 1948, the government! 
in effect, sets the price (almost 8¢ a 
pound at the refineries now as com 
pared with 43¢ in 1939). It does this 
maimly through import restrictions to 
protect U.S. sugar producers. 
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$195 DOWN . $49.90 rr woes 


You swamped us! In 3 days we deliveries, He came back empry 
sold more cars than we bed ever handed, but with promises You 
sold im 3 months! Before the fires don't want promises . . . you want 
day was over every car we had was 8 new car. 
gone, and cars im transit were gob- 
bled up soon after. 





So, regretfully, we must make 
this annown<ement: 


t you can walt 60 days additional cars are available. $195 
‘or more for delivery of your down, cash or trade, and $49.90 
nee Plymouth, come in and per month will deliver you « sew 
place your order on these Plymouth, sedan or coupe . . . just 
tow forme. if you can't walt, a» fast 00 we can get new Plymouthe 
we are indeed sorry that we @ dive 
cannot serve you. We thank you for your 


patience, and asure you we are 
We flew our sales manager moving heaven and earth wo get 
back co Detroit to get additional new Plymouthe as fast as we cam 





WI these cosy terme, you still pay the some, ww 6, 
ales te ae oe Sas ete SOG Cettey 


« SAVIDGE -. 


DODGE-PLYMOUTH 
OTH AND LENORA © SE. e400 





We're Swamped! 





We'll deliver you @ brand sew Studeboker 
for as low os $100 down and payments os 


low as $40 per month. Terrific trade-in 
ellewances. Sank ‘"auke 
NO TRADE MORE SS$$ 
REQ’ FOR YOUR OLD CAR 


16451 KINSMAN AT LEE WA 28 











CASH NEEDED! 
GANK INVESTIGATION! 
INTEREST CHARGES! 

INSURANCE CHARGES! 


0 oa 0 oa 9 10 ong Sees Se tre Se sw om 9 wo 4 ont 






CES ESL, “sear 











AS LOW AS 


‘100 


CASH 
OR ANY USED CAR YOU CAN DRIVE, PUSH 
OR PULL THAT IS WORTH AT LEAST $100 
CAN SERVE AS A 


DOWN PAYMENT 


IN A BRAND N' 


1949 FORD! 


THE TIME Ly A ro Y JS LIMITED ON THIS OF- 





FER. IF YOU CREDIT AND TWO 
YEARS’ EMPLOYMENT YOUR I~ aia CAN 
RUN AS LOW AS 


‘40 PER MONTH 


HURRY IN. TODAY 


Inc. 


5310 ST. CLAIR AVE. HE 1103 
OPEN EVENINGS UNTIL 9:00 P. M. 




















Easy Auto Credit Returns 


Ihe Federal Reserve Board is be- 
ginning to say, “We told you so.” Back 
in June, when Congress killed Regula- 
tion W, which gave the board power 
to control instalment selling, the board 
warned that the action would bring 
about a return of “dollar down and 
dollar a week”’ selling. ‘Voday it’s begin- 
ning to look as if FRB was right. 

Even automobile dealers have fallen 

under the spell. With sales harder to 
make, they are beginning to sell credit 
tcrms instead of cars (cut, above). 
e A Good Deal?—And these dealers usu- 
ally find plenty of takers—among people 
who can’t (or don’t want to) afford one- 
third down payments, and who think 
the cheap-credit dealers are offering 
them a really generous deal. 

Of course, they don’t actually get a 
generous deal. In fact, a car bought 
under one of these plans will usually 
cost the buyer a lot more in the long 
run than a car bought under the old 
Regulation W _ terms, which are still 
standard (4 down, two years to pay). 

Here’s how a typical “$100 down and 
$40 a month” deal works in Cleveland: 









tised price of the car P .. -$1,795.00 
I 1 heater is necessary in that climate 60.00 
S ‘th it the cost now stands at...... - 1,855.00 
Avid atate tom 0m ST 068 ic cdiscscccane 56.65 
And cost of title transfer, ete.... 6.35 
So the total cost is Seterene 1,918.00 
The buyer is talked into paying........ 118.00 
Leaving a balance to be financed of 1,800.00 
Two years’ insurance... are 194.00 
Which brings the price back up to... 1,994.00 
Add interest at 6% and carrying charges 
for two years 269.00 
And, as the owner drives away, he owes 2,263.00 
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Notes are $40 a month (as advertised) 
for 23 months, with a ‘“‘balloon note” 
for the balance falling due in the 24th 
month. So: 





The buyer makes 23 monthly 
at $40 each rail wai $920.00 
And the balloon note amounts to.... 1,343.00 


Meanwhile, the car has depreciated 
to perhaps $1,450 at the end of the first 
year, and perhaps in the same propor- 
tion during the second. At any rate, the 
owner can’t afford to pay out $1,343 in 
a lump sum. So he refinances the 24th 
note for another two years. It works 
this way: 





Amount of the balloon $1,343.00 
Add another two years’ imsurance...... 181.00 
And interest and carrying charges for 

another two years esccees 200.40 
And the buyer starts paying again on 1,724.40 


Remember, this is on a two-year-old 
car that was advertised at $1,795.) 


So he makes 23 more payments at $40 

each os eer rt eer ‘ $920.00 
And he runs smack up against another 

balloon note, this time for 804.40 
(The car is now four years old.) 
So he adds another two years’ insurance 120.30 
And another two years’ interest and car- 

rying charges.. PRT Ce 146.90 
And starts the fifth year paying on 1,071.60 
So he makes 23 more payments of $40 each. 920.00 


And at the end of six years, he finds 
(if he bothers to add it up) that he has 
paid out $2,878 in cash, that he still 
owes $151.60, and that his car is now 
worth perhaps $150—at least, it’s worth 
that if he wants to trade it in on a new 
car and start all over again. 

e Bank Financing—Several Cleveland 
dealers are offering such terms. The 


BUT IS IT 
REALLY EASY? 


deals are financed mostly by a few local 
banks that specialize mostly in small 
consumer loans. 

And, although such deals are inher 
ently risky, the banks don’t take much 
tisk. Not just anybody can get in on 
the offer. ‘To start with, the banks find 
out what kind of a job the prospective 
buyer has, how long he has worked 
there, and how stable a job it is. Then 
they find out if his furniture is paid 
for, and how much equity he has in the 
home he’s paying for. Then, if his 
father or father-in-law has a good credit 
rating, he’s usually pulled in on the 
deal as a cosigner. And finally, Ohio 
law allows a man’s pay to be garnisheed 
to pay for defaulted notes. 

Of course, Cleveland isn’t the only 

city where such offers are found. They 
are especially common there right now 
because several manufacturers shipped 
in cars originally allotted to strike-bound 
towns. But other cities have cheap 
credit dealers too. Some of them find 
local banks to take the notes, whereas 
others carry the credit themselves and 
borrow from the banks on their personal 
notes. 
e Pressure—And the cheap-credit dealers 
are putting increasing pressure on the 
others. Some of these are reacting by 
easing their own terms somewhat: A 
Washington dealer took full-page ads to 
offer + down, 24 months—and only 3% 
interest. 

But the big finance companies—such 
as Commercial Credit and C.1.T.—will 
have none of it. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Forbes St. merchants, sore about a 105-day street 
repair job, hold a funeral for their business. 








BALTIMORE 





Contractors earned the city’s goodwill by resur- 
facing a mile of Baltimore St. over Sunday. 


“Why Don't They Leave the Streets Alone?” 











THE 42ND ST. JOB stretches two miles, 
past Chrysler Building in background. 
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Ihe answer is: Because “they” can’t. 

Disused trolley tracks and potholes on 
the main drags foul up already unbear 
able traffic conditions. So it’s pro-busi- 
ness to improve the streets—even if busi 
ness sometimes doesn’t like the way it’s 
done. 
e Pittsburgh—That’s what has happened 
in Pittsburgh. Back on Aug. 1 workmen 
closed off a mile of Forbes St., a main 
artery. Then they went to work on 
the major job of widening the 
and replacing utilities—a $400,000, three- 
and-a-half months’ project. 

Despite the fact that the work was just 
about on schedule last week, the mer- 
chants along the street had had enough. 
They held a mock funeral (picture) to 
get the city to put on overtime shifts and 
finish the job sooner. And Pittsburgh 
is in the middle of a mayoralty campaign. 
e Baltimore—Baltimore, on the other 
hand, handled the repair work on_ its 
main thoroughfare, Baltimore St., with 
Its job, of course, was 
considerably lighter: It merely wanted to 
resurface a mile of pavement. To do 
this at one fell swoop, the contractor— 
P. Flanigan & Sons—subcontracted the 
$50,000 job to six other companies, 
closed the street off the Sunday before 
last, and finished the work by evening. 

Baltimore papers applauded warmly, 
but admitted that this was a fluke job. 


street 


greater finesse. 





Doing this sort of thing means heavy 
overtime costs. In this case the contrac- 
tors paid the overtime as a_ goodwill 
gesture. But normally the city would 
have to foot the bill—which is one reason 
why city governments try to discourage 
the practice. 

e New York—But the problem on Man- 
hattan’s 42nd St. was something else 
again. ‘lo get the major crosstown artery 
into decent condition, the citv had to 
rip up old trolley tracks and cobble- 
stones. And while it was about this, the 
city’s utilities decided to straighten out 
the tangle of underground wires and 


pipes. 
Ihe main contractor, Mac Asphalt 
Construction Co., leaves one lane open 


while it works. That, of course, lets some 
trafhe through—though it’s snarled up 
worse than anyone can remember. And 
the work has hurt business for the teem- 
ing third-run movie houses, flea circuses, 
shooting galleries, bars, stores, and restau 
rants: that crowd the gaudy length of 
42nd St. As one merchant says, “Peopk 
don’t like to cross ditches.” 

e Silver Lining—But almost without ex- 
ception, the strect’s businessmen are un- 
complaining. They're getting a sprucec 

up street—and sooner than they had 
hoped. As it stands now, the $338,000 
job will be done two weeks earlier than 
planned when it started July 12 
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NEW YORK Davega’s sporting-goods store (center), like most other shops along Manhattan’s 42nd St., has lost business because of 
the repair job on the Crossroads of the World. But project will be finished about two weeks ahead of schedule. 


POWER SHOVEL tears up trolley tracks. “Why should anyone SUBSURFACE WORK makes the job a lengthy one. Precast con- 
come in when there's a free show outside?” asks one theater operator. duit (center) will carry Consolidated Edison’s high-tension cable. 
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New Color Film 


Hollywood is using more 
color film than ever. Eastman is 
the latest contender for Tech- 
nicolor’s market. 


It looks as though there’s going to be 

a real scrap for the commercial motion- 
picture color-film market. Up until 
now the field has been dominated by 
Technicolor, Inc. But last week a few 
reels of a promising new film developed 
by Eastman Kodak hit Hollywood for 
a test by one of the movie studios. If 
the film is really good, it’s going to give 
Technicolor and the other contenders, 
such as Cinecolor Corp., a healthy run 
for their money. 
e Growing Market—The market is 
worth getting, for despite the film in- 
dustry’s current slump (BW-—Jul.23’49, 
pol ), color-film is booming. Last year 
better than 60 feature films, out of a 
total of about 375, were filmed by one 
or another color process. (About 40 
were in Technicolor, 14 in Cinecolor.) 
This year color will account for an even 
greater number. This is easily explained 
by a saying in show business that color 
will invariably boost a film’s boxoffice 
take by 25% 

Right now there would probably be 
a lot more feature films in color if they 
could be processed fast enough. And 
this is where Eastman may be able to 
make its big bid. The company says 
that prints of its color film can be made 
right in the studios themselves. That 
would bypass the processing bottleneck, 
which persists even though both Tech- 
nicolor and Cinecolor have doubled 
their capacity within the past few years. 
e “Negative-Positive’—To figure out 
just what Eastman is going to put on 
the market, you have to read between 
the lines. The Rochester (N. Y.) head 
office hasn’t revealed very much, about 
its new offering, except that it comes in 
two parts—Fastman Color Negative 
Film and Eastman Color Print Fitm— 
and that commercial production is sev- 
eral months off. Eastman doesn’t know 
what its new film will cost. 

What Eastman seems to have devel- 

oped is a so-called ‘‘negative-positive” 
process. This would follow roughly 
along the lines of Eastman’s Kodacolor 
process for amateur still films. 
e How It Works—That process uses a 
negative in which there are three layers 
of emulsion, each of which screens out 
one of the three primary colors. What 
you get is a color negative on which the 
colors (as compared with nature) are 
reversed. When printed photograph 
ically onto print film, the colors are 
reversed again and come out as they 
should. 
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Kodachrome color film used in ama- 
teur movies and its commercial counter- 
part, called Monopack, are three-layer 
films. But they aren't as versatile as 
Eastman’s new film. With Kodachrome 
or Monopack you get a color positive. 
And you can’t make prints from it 
without considerable equipment and 
difficulty. This is one of the factors 
that creates the bottleneck at Techni- 
color. 

e Technicolor’s Methods—Technicolor 
movies are filmed two ways: 

(1) By the famous Technicolor cam- 
eras, huge and expensive affairs, which 
work on what is known as the color- 
separation principle. ‘Three black-and- 
white films are fed through the camera 
simultaneously. Filters and mirrors 
screen out the primary colors and feed 
each one to a different film. Later these 
three films are combined on one film to 
produce a complete color print. 

(2) By Eastman’s Monopack film, 

which is used with a regular motion 
picture camera. It’s used mainly out- 
doors and accounts for only about 10% 
of Technicolor’s footage. ‘To make 
prints from this film, a color-separation 
process must be used. 
e Antitrust—Anyone can now buy 
Monopack film from Eastman and take 
movies with it if he wishes. That’s the 
outcome of the government’s recent 
antitrust suit against Eastman (BW — 
Aug.23'47,p20). In that, the govern- 
ment alleged that Eastman and Techni- 
color entered into a series of agreements 
that gave Technicolor exclusive use of 
Eastman color patents, new develop 
ments, and technical information. In 
return, Hastman was protected from the 
competition of Technicolor in the 
amateur field. 

Another antitrust suit against Techni 
color is still pending, but Eastman has 
signed a consent decree. 

lrue, anyone can now buy Mono- 
pack. But he can’t develop prints from 
it for the simple reason that Techni 
color is the only company accustomed 
to handle the work in volume. For this 
purpose, it uses the imbibition process— 
a physical method of turning out prints 
that is much like the color-printing 
process used in magazines, except that 
it uses dyes. 
e¢ Competition—Fastman Kodak is not, 
of course, the only competitor threaten- 
ing Technicolor. General Aniline & 
Film Corp.’s Ansco Division recently 
came into the market with a 35-mm. 
commercial color film, based on German 
Agfa developments. Cinecolor is now 
a three-color process, instead of two. 
Du Pont has recently introduced a film 
using synthetics for making commercial 
prints (BW —Jun.11’49,p22). And _be- 
sides these there are a flock of other 
color processes—Republic’s Trucolor, 
Paramount’s Polecolor, etc. These will 
also serve to crack the market wide open. 


Tire Price Hike 


Goodyear disappoints whole 
industry by announcing 344% 
rise. Most say at least 7% ine 
crease needed to cover costs. 


lhe Goodyear ‘Tire & Rubber Co. 
has been a thorn in the sides of the 
small members of the tire industry all 
year long. Last spring, Goodyear was 
the first to follow the price-cutting lead 
of Standard Oil Co. of Ohio—it reduced 
its prices 74% (BW-—Jun.11'49,p86). 
Everybody else followed. Ever since 
then, the whole industry has regarded 
this “‘price war” as a big mistake. Costs 
were so high that nobody could make 
any money on replacement tires. 
e Small Raise—So, lately, all manufac- 
turers have been hoping that someone 
would break the ice and hike prices 
again. This week Goodyear did: It 
announced a 34% across-the-board hike. 

lo the industry, this break came 
with more of a pop than a roar. It 
greeted the raise with both surprise 
and disappointment; nobody _ had 
thought it would come so soon, or be 
so low. The rest of the industry is 
almost sure to follow Goodyear’s ac- 
tion. But most companies hope for a 
further increase next spring; they call 
this boost merely a “token increase.” 
e Delayed Action—Because of the way 
Goodyear is putting its hike into effect, 
it really is a token increase—almost a 
sales promotion device at present 
prices. Goodyear’s new list doesn’t take 
effect until Nov. 1. To the trade, that’s 
an open invitation to dealers to stock 
up at the old price. 

Moreover, at the truckers’ conven 
tion last week, Goodvear President F. J. 
Thomas tipped oft the truckers that a 
price hike was sure to come. Since some 
of these truckers carry inventories of 
three months or better, even beating a 
34% price rise can mean big sayings. 
In any case, Goodyear is unlikely to 
benefit from its price hike this year. 

e Bleeding—So all in all, the industry 
is more disappointed than relieved by 
Goodyear’s action. Especially — the 
smaller companies have been literally 
crying for price relief, charging that the 
big firms were “bleeding us to death” 
by uneconomically low prices. They 
figured that only a price boost of from 
7% to 10% would give them a profit 

Even the bigger chains and mail 
order houses have been feeling the 
price squeeze. Both Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. and Montgomery Ward have been 
unhappy over tire profits. Recently, 
in fact, Sears raised its premium casing 
from $13.75 to $14.75—the same 
level as the first-line tire of the major 
companies. 
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TRUCK-TRAILERS, loaded with unsold prefab homes, point the issue: 


What's Stalling Lustron? 


RFC thinks main trouble is upstairs. It wants to see Strandlund 
out of driver's seat and a new group in control. Company is running 
far below breakeven point, still has cost problem to lick. 


Lustron Corp., the gigantic experi- 
ment in mass production of porcelain- 
enameled steel houses, is up to its neck 
in trouble. 

The company, which was set up with 
$37.5-million in government loans and 
$840,000 in private capital, has lost 
money ever since it began. It is in 
the midst of a top-management up- 
heaval that may shake it to its roots. 
It has been under bitter attack in 
Congress, and Congress has turned 
thumbs down on an appropriation that 
would have helped its dealer-financing 
problems. To top it all, the company 
is now under fire from RFC. 

e Demand for Surrender—RI'C ap 
parently would like to see Carl G 
Strandlund, Lustron president, out of 
the driver’s seat and moved upstairs. 

REC wants Strandlund to surrender 
60.000 of his 86,000 shares of common 
stock. (Strandlund actually has only 
$1,000 of his personal funds in the 
company, but he holds 51% of the 
common.) RFC would have Strand- 
lund sell the shares at $10 each to on 
of several groups with which it is now 
negotiating. One of these groups in 
cludes Rex Jacobs, president of F. L. 
Jacobs Co., Detroit. If this deal goes 
through a former auto executive is in 
line to head Lustron as_ president. 
Strandlund would probably stay on as 
chairman of the board. 
¢ Production—Lustron has bogged down 
under a serics of troubles, some of 
its own making, some inherent in the 
nature of the business. When the 
company got its first RFC loan for 
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$15.5-million in 1946, Strandlund 
promised to produce 17,000 houses by 
January, 1949. But Lustron didn’t turn 
out its first house until November, 
1948. Since then it has finished only 
2,100 units and has sold about 1,700. 

Right now, the company is turning 

out about six houses a day, plus panels 
and other parts for garages that go 
with the Lustron home. It has 365 
firm orders on its books (firm orders 
are those on which the dealer has made 
the required 10% down payment). 
There are approximately 1,000 em- 
ployees on the payroll, compared with 
3,400 about three months ago. 
e $1-Million a Month—Even when Lus- 
tron was producing 26 houses a day 
(in August), it lost money on every 
house it built (BW —Aug.6'49,p28). Be- 
cause of its overhead, the company has 
to turn out at least 35 houses a day to 
break even. (RFC officials figure the 
breakeven point is even higher—about 
50 houses a day.) Thus, Lustron is 
sliding into the red at a rate of about 
$1-million a month. 

Since its original $15.5-million loan, 
Lustron has had to go to the RFC for 
$22-million more. When its present 
cash gives out, it will undoubtedly have 
to go to the well again—probably for 
about $15-million. And chances are 
RFC will come through. It has tied 
up too much cash in the project to 
write it off as a complete loss. 

e Cost—Lustron’s two biggest troubles 
have been the price of its house and 
management troubles. A Lustron house 
costs the dealer about $6,000 at the 


plant gate. But by the time: it is built, 
it runs anywhere from $9,150 to 
$10,500, depending on transportation 
charges, cost of the site, erection costs, 
and other variables. 

Strandlund originally predicted he 

could produce his houses to sell for 
$8,000. 
e Financing—Besides the price of the 
house, the down-payment requirement 
has been another drawback. On the 
average, a buyer has to put down about 
$3,500—the difference between the ac- 
tual cost of the house and the amount 
the Federal Housing Administration 
will insure on a mortgage. ‘The gap be- 
tween cost and the FHA guarantee 
stems from the fact that Lustron puts 
many things in the houses that FHA 
won't credit. Combination  clothes- 
dishwashers, special cupboards, and ra- 
diant heating are a few. 

A lot of people feel that Lustron 
could take a big whack out of unit costs 
if it produced a stripped-down model 
So far, though, Strandlund has refused 
to give up his frills. 

Interim financing for dealers is a 
problem, too—despite Lustron’s arrange- 
ment with Galbreath Mortgage Co. 
(BW —Aug.13’49,p20). Few — dealers 
have taken advantage of this plan so 
far. Their main objection is that it eats 
into their profits. 
¢ Official Troubles—Along with money 
problems, Lustron has had its share of 
management troubles. In the last two 
years, more than half-a-dozen vice-presi- 
dents have come and gone. Joseph 
Tucker, senior vice-president, and Lor- 
enzo Semple, vice-president in charge 
of finance, both resigned recently. With 
Tucker gone, and Strandlund often in 
Washington, the plant has been with- 
out an active head for long periods 

Three directors—Paul Buckley, Fred 

M. Lowum, and George Delp—resigned 
this month \to get wider public repre- 
sentation in management.” 
e Under Watch—RFC officials are 
aware of this weakness. Although it is 
apparently satisfied with the production 
setup and with the product itself, RFC 
has had two full-time examiners at 
Lustron for the better part of a year. 
In addition, RFC has hired Booz, 
Allen & Hamilton, industrial engineers, 
to survey Lustron operations and study 
its markets. The engineers’ report is 
due at the end of the vear. 

Regardless of how the management 
shakeup turns out, it’s a pretty safe bet 
that Lustron will go on making porce- 
lain-enameled steel houses. People who 
have watched the company closely are 
convinced that it can make a go of it 
if the management problem is solved. 
The Administration is fairly sure to 
string along with its support for a 
while. It can’t afford to drop the politi- 
cal ammunition of a failure into Re- 
publican laps. 
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New Job for Economic Council 


And that means more influence for Leon Keyserling. Now 
that Nourse is out of Truman’s Economic Council, he'll use it as a 
policy setter on politico-economic issues. 


The Council of Economic Advisers 
is about to take over the job of shaping 
national economic policy. 

Up to now, CEA has been important 
chiefly as an economic barometer which 
others could use politically. 

From here on, CEA is going to set 
goals, formulate programs, and rough 
out the legislation needed to put them 
over. 

e Watered Down—The council could 
have taken on this role some time ago. 
Indeed, two of its three members have 
been tailoring their economic recom- 
mendations to a political pattern for 
more than a year. But their recommen- 
dations have invariably been watered 
down and tempered to meet the objec- 
tions of Chairman Edwin G. Nourse. 

Nourse stubbornly and consistently 

refused to politick for adoption of Ad- 
ministration programs (BW—Mar.26'49, 
p25). This stubbornness earned him 
the displeasure of the White Hause. 
And as long as Nourse headed the 
agency, the President wasn’t likely to 
give it so vital a job. 
e Keyserling Up—Now Nourse’s resig- 
nation leaves CEA in the hands of Vice- 
Chairman Leon Keyserling and member 
John D. Clark—and whoever Truman 
appoints to take Nourse’s place. 

But no matter who Nourse’s suc- 
cessor turns out to be, Leon Keyserling 
seems certain to run the council pretty 
much unopposed 

By training, Keyserling is both a 

lawyer (Harvard) and an economist 
Columbia). He first broke into’ gov 
ernment service in 1933, as an attorney 
for the Agricultural Adjustment Ad 
ministration. 
e His Policies—Keyserling puts his faith 
in man-made rules and man-made in 
stitutions, rather than in natural eco- 
nomic laws. So he has no qualms about 
tinkering with the economic system. 

He doesn’t believe that industry can 
always be trusted to make the night de 
cisions on production, expansion, price 
and profit policies. And where industry 
makes the wrong move—or refuses to 
move at all—he’s for having the govern- 
ment step in as far as 1s necessary. 

e Goals—In Kevserling’s view, the U.S. 
—if it plans properly—can raise the out- 
of goods and services to $300- 
billion by, 1953 and $350-billion by 
1958—as against $262-billion last vear. 
The minimum income level would be 
raised to $4,000 a year, business: profits 
well over $40-billion, 


would zoom to 


and taxes would actually be cut. 
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For a while last spring, Keyserling 
was rumored to be in bad at the White 
House. Reasons: He continued to plug 
for Senator Murray's industry expan 
sion bill even after presidential aides, 
worried by signs of recession, told him 
to stop; also, a lot of Democrats were 
worried that higher taxes might cut too 
heavily into business profits. 

But if Truman is annoyed with Key- 
serling, he isn’t annoyed with Keyser- 
ling’s theories. In his Labor Day kick- 
off for the 1950 campaign, the President 
quoted Keyserling’s 1958 estimates with 


complete approval. And last week, 
Truman turned back again to higher 
taxes. 

@No Chairman, He—On the other 
hand, Truman may not make Keyser- 
ling the new CEA chairman. Keyserling 
is unpopular with congressmen, and 
such a move might alienate a lot of 
support. 

Dean Edward Mason of Harvard’s 
graduate school of public administra- 
tion has been offered the chairmanship. 
Mason would be a natural for the spot. 
He learned his way around Washington 
as an adviser to the State Dept., and as 
a top analyst for OSS. He is highly 
respected by businessmen, yet he 
wouldn’t differ with Truman on policy 
so widely as Nourse did. 

So far Mason has said no. His main 
reason: He doesn’t want to have to take 
orders from—or even give orders to— 
Leon Keyserling. 

















PILOT MODEL of the “Super Chief” heads for Keller affiliate assembly plant in Belgium. 


Keller Carries on—Without Keller 


Keller Motors Corp., a brand-new en 
trant in the auto industry, was getting 
off to a pretty good start. Sparked by 
its president, ex-Studebaker man George 
D. Keller, the company fashioned a low 
priced family-sized car out of the rem- 
nants of the short-lived Bobbi Kar (BW 
—Nov.1’47,p35). The Keller car, dubbed 
the “Super Chief,” is a 2,250-Ib. five- 
passenger station-wagon, sized between 
the Crosley and the Willys-Overland. 
It’s priced at $1,245. 

Keller set up plant in a former U.S. 
arsenal at Huntsyille, Alabama, sold 
about 1,600 dealer franchises, and 
tooled up for production of about 
18,000 units per year. Early this month, 
the Securities & Exchange Commission 
gave the go-ahead to a $5-million stock 


offering. Keller Motors was ready to roll. 

The next day George Keller died of 
a heart attack. You’d expect this would 
put the cooler on Keller Motors’ plans 
for a while. Apparently not. Last week 
Keller’s board of directors 
George M. Fisher to take over as presi 
dent of the company. Fisher had 
worked alongside Keller at Studebaker 
for years. 

SEC has held up the stock issue 
until it gets amendments to Keller's 
prospectus describing the change in 
management. But company officials ex 
pect this should be cleared “any day 
now.” Keller plans to have cars off the 
production line within 60 days after 
collecting “‘all, or substantially all of 
the proceeds” from its stock offering. 


, , 
clected 
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CIRCUS PCSTER (1873) FROM THE COLLECTION OF CULVER SERVICE 


If TAKES A BIT OF PRACTICE... 


. . . before one can safely tinker with a lion’s _ instantly! And accurately! Because only Compt- 
mouth — quite too much practice, all things | ometer has the patented Controlled-Key safe- 


considered. But anyone, after only afew min- _—_ guard that enforces operating accuracy! 
utes’ instruction, can add, subtract, multiply Result?  Profit-wasting man-hours saved . .. 
and divide with the Comptometer Adding- high overhead cut . . . costly errors eliminated! 


Calculating Machine! Your Comptometer representative will be 

Naturally, you won't be as lightning-fast as delighted to explain how easy-to-operate 
a trained operator*. But, with practice, come | Comptometer can save both time and money 
skill and amazing speed. And, whatever the i your business. 


problem, Comptometer registers the answer Where is he? He’s as near as your telephone! 


¢ oO MPT oOo METER Mace only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, Chicago, and sold exci ly by its C t 
ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES Division, 1733 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Ill. 


*Skilled operators, trained at Company schools 
throughout the country, can be furnished for 
large-volume figure work. Ask your Comptometer 
representative tor details. 





4. W. AYER @ SON 


AN UNSEEN SERVICE TO INDUSTRY THROUGH WHICH EVERYONE BENEFITS 


Catching the ferry from Jersey City to New 
York, I noticed cargo ships being loaded and 
unloaded. I recognized some lines from the 
visible stack insignia. I inquired about what 
ship owners did to conquer corrosion. I was 
told many ships guard against corrosion by 
using NO-OX-ID. Many lines also keep boilers 
free from the scale that slows down travel by 
Dearborn scientific boiler water treatment. The 
old rust and scale pirates that used to prey on 
ships are dying off fast. 


MEMO: To Owners of Shipping Lines Dearborn 
marine services provide long-term rust and cor- 
rosion protection for your ships; also complete 
boiler and Diesel cooling water treatment require- 
ments. The stack insignia, illustrated above, by 
no means covers all the lines we service. Our en- 
gineers in major ports invite consultation. 
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TREATMENT 


PEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY Gen. Offices: 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chieage 4, Ll. 


Canadian Branch: 


Les Angeles * New York * Cineinnati * Denver * Detroit * 


Pittsburgh * St. Feuis * San Francisco * Shrevepert. 
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Dearborn Chemieal Company, Lid., 2454 Dundas St, West, Torento. 
Tulea ° 
Agents—in principal cities around the world. 


Offiees— 


Indianapolis * Philadelphia 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Two railroads have received good tax 
news: The Colorado & Southern won a 
suit against the government, which was 
trying to collect $3-million in taxes for 
years when the road was in reorganiza 
tion; the Denver & Rio Grande West- 
em will get a refund of $3.6-million 
paid during receivership. 
You can rent a bridge from the Bailey 
Bridge Equipment Co. ‘The Oxnard 
(Calif.) Company has bought up all the 
wartime Bailey bridges it could find; 
now it’s renting them, mainly to con- 
tractors. ; 

« 
The new atlas published by Rand Mc- 
Nally was oversold by several thousand 
copies even before the first printing hit 
the bookstores last week. It cost $500,- 
000 to prepare the atlas, which is Rand 
McNally’s first new one in a decade. 

° 
The television craze has taken an un 
expected toll: Los Angeles transit offi- 
cials blame it for the recent drop in 
night bus travel. 

ry 
A massive jet-engine lab for Pratt & 
Whitney is nearing completion near 
East Hartford, Conn. It is six stories 
high and 400 ft. long, cost $12-million 
Its generators will produce enough 
power for a city of 70,000. 

e 
Male “flight attendants” will function 
—in most capacities—as the Air Force’s 
version of the airlines’ hostesses. United 
Air Lines’ hostess school at Cheyenne 
Wyo., just graduated six sergeants, who 
will teach other enlisted men how to 
be nice to officers on transport planes. 

e 
Sea transportation will be used by Dow 
Chemical to improve the distribution 
of caustic soda, glycols, and solvent in 
the East. It has chartered a 13,000-ton 
tanker to ply between Freeport, ‘lVex., 
and New Jersey 


° 
It will take 140,000 workers to compile 
the 1950 U.S. census. The Dept. of 
Commerce figures that the field agents 
will have to visit 40-million dwellings 
and 6.5-million farms. 
¥ 

Detroit gas users will get straight nat- 
ural gas after November. ‘The comple- 
tion of a 1,609-mile pipeline from 
lexas makes it unnecessary anv longer 
for the Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. 
to use manufactured gas. 


° 
De Havilland’s Comet, the new British 
jet airliner (page 80), has set a new 
speed record for transport planes. It ay- 
eraged 450 m.p.h. on a 2,978-mile 
round trip between London and Libya. 
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“_AND THEN THE PHONE RANG’-read the caption on this Business Week 


cartoon in 1929. Few businessmen really understood the urgency of its message. 





Calvin Coolidge once said: “The 
business of America is business.” He 
meant it sincerely. And the country, 
which liked to think there was a wealth 
of Yankee humor behind Coolidge’s 
fox-terrier face, agreed that he had 
turned an exceptionally neat phrase. 
People automatically looked to business- 
men in the 1920's for guidance—not 
only economic and political guidance 
but in a sense spiritual as well. 

But Franklin D. Roosevelt stood on 
the Capitol steps in 1933 and trumpeted 
to a forlorn and shaken crowd: ‘““The 
Money-Changers have fled from their 
high seats in the temple of our civiliza- 
tion. We may now restore that temple 
to the ancient truths.” 

And in 1948, Harry S. Truman 
stumped the country—and won the elec 
tion—on a platform openly aimed 
against the ‘“‘selfish interests.” Many of 
the planks in that platform would have 
been utterly incomprehensible to the 
voter of 1928: putting the full weight 
of the government behind organized 
labor by repealing the ‘laft-Hartley law, 
expanding old age and unemployment 


insurance, adopting national health 


insurance 
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1929-1949 


For Business—20 Crisis Years 


The fact that Truman could not get 
all of his program through the current 
session of Congress doesn’t lessen its 
significance as a reflection of the temper 
of our time. The important thing is 
that a candidate could stand on a plat 
form generally opposed by business and 
still get widespread support. 

In 1928, no serious critic of business 
could have got the floor at a major party 
convention much less got the nomina 
tion. Then the Democrats congratu- 
lated themselves when Al Smith picked 
John J. Raskob, vice-president of Gen- 
eral Motors, to’ be chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee. 

How did this change come about? 
Why did government replace business 
as the senior partner in the American 
economic system? And how did the 
new partner—organized labor—get. into 
the firm? 

You will find your answers in the 
news events of the past 20 years, in the 
records of one of the most crowded, con 
fused, and significant periods in the 
history of any nation. 

I'he 20-year period divides neatly into 
two decades, the first dominated by the 
Great Depression, the second domi- 








nated by the War and its aftermath. 
But the same great tides of change 
flowed through both the depression and 
the war. The years 1939 to 1949 did 
not reverse the trends of 1929 to 1939. 
If anything they added new emphasis. 

The depression demonstrated the 
great weakness of the American econ- 
omy-—its susceptibility to paralysis. The 
war demonstrated its great strength— 
its ability to produce an almost limitless 
quantity of high-quality goods given an 
urgent and effective demand for them. 

The war and the depression together 
showed the full range through which 
the American economy can swing. They 
produced in the American voter a firm 
conviction that the swings should stop 
and the economy should stay perpetu- 
ally at or close to full-blast production. 
They did not give the voter any clear 
idea of just how that should be 
achieved, but thev left him with the 
idca that the government should have 
something to do with it. 


THE NEW ERA 


To begin, go back to the morning of 
Thursday, Oct. 24, 1929, the day 
Gabriel’s horn blew for the stock mar- 
ket. 

Brokers who hurried through the 
members entrance of the New York 
Stock Exchange that morning had a 
feeling that something nasty was brew- 
ing. The market had been in trouble 
for the better part of two months. 
On Sept. 3, the Dow-Jones industrial 
average had climbed to the incredible 
height of 381.17. Since then the mar- 
ket had been selling off. Wednesday, 
Oct. 23, had been a particularly bad 
day. ‘Trading hit 6-million shares. Most 
stocks showed big losses. Distress sell 
ing from thinly margined accounts was 
getting to be dangerous. 

Contrary to the way most people re- 
member it, there were plenty of experts 
who thought stock prices were too high. 

Roger Babson early in September had 
prophesied a break of 60 to 80 points 
in the averages. And this had touched 
off a selling flurry that Wall Street wits 
called “an attack of Babsonminded- 
ness.” 

Col. Leonard P. Ayres had remarked, 
“It seems probable that stocks have 
been passing not so much from the 
strong to the weak as from the smart 
to the dumb.” 

And BUSINESS WEEK in its first issue 
(Sept. 1929) had said: “Security 
speculation has eaten nearly all of its 
credit cake. Stock prices are generally 
out of line with safe earnings expecta- 
tions, and the market is now almost 
wholly  ‘psychological’—irregular, — un- 
steady, and properly apprehensive of the 
inevitable readjustment that draws 
near.” 

But no one, expert or amateur, had 
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any idea of the kind of market break 
that was coming. And there were few 
if any prophets who saw the business 
depression that would follow and in- 
tensify the stock market debacle. 


Optimism 


Business forecasts in October, 1929, 
were generally cheerful, To be sure, 
the peak of production had passed 
earlier in the year. Inventories seemed 
to be piling up a bit. Retail trade was 
lagging. The building industry was slid- 
ing off rather sharply. And the farmers 
were in trouble as usual. 

But profits were still climbing. With 
three-quarters of the year under their 
belts, most companies obviously were 
going to ring up all-time earnings 
records in 1929. 

Employment was likewise at the top. 
Something like 47.5-million men were 
at work. (It would be 11 years before 
the total number of jobholders got back 
to that point.) Unemployment was 
down to a bedrock 1.5-million. 

Ihe country was growing. Total 
population was crowding 122-million— 
a gain of 17-million in 10 years. 

lotal production of goods and serv- 
ices was hitting over $100-billion a year. 
But no one would have known what you 
were talking about if you had men- 
tioned the figure or used terms like 
“gross national product.” Measurement 
of national income and product didn’t 
come until later. 

Congress was in session, but it never 
occurred to businessmen to worry about 
hostile legislation. A new and higher 
tariff bill was in the works, and business 
opinion was split on that. Otherwise, 
nothing but friendly encouragement and 
approval was likely to come out of 
Washington. 

Trial runs for the 1930 Census of 
Distribution had met serious trouble. 
Merchants didn’t like the idea of giving 
out information to government busy- 
bodies. In Baltimore, one of the test 
areas, police got call after call from 
small storekeepers who wanted them to 


come and lock up the enumerators 
because they didn’t wear stars. 
Calvin Coolidge had retired to 


Northhampton, Mass., and a newspaper 
column, after putting his blessing on 
the bull market. (The growth in brok- 
ers loans, he said, ‘‘represented a natural 
expansion of business in the security 
market.) But Herbert Hoover was 
proving an apt pupil of his _ political 
philosophy. Hoover was an enginecr, 
and they liked engineers in 1929. They 
also liked salesmen and financiers. The 
dav of the lawver, the accountant, and 
the psychologist was to come later. 
All in all, the New Era looked like 
a going concern on the morning of 
October 24, 1929. It took only a little 
wishful thinking for a broker to per- 
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“OPTIMISTIC INDUSTRIALISTS Pierre 
du Pont and Alfred P. Sloan,” said Busi- 
ness Week in December, 1929, “expressed 
confidence (at the White House) in the 
business outlook.” 


suade himself that the market would 
brace up soon. 


The Deluge 


Even the opening wasn’t too bad. 
Volume was tremendous, but prices 
held fairly steady in the early trading. 

And then the selling wave hit. ‘The 
ticker started to run late. In brokerage 
houses all over the country frantic spec- 
ulators lost track of stock prices. All 
they knew was that everything was 
going down, going farther and faster 
than even the most doleful prophets 
had thought they could. 

Orders to sell swamped the market. 
The ticker ran later and later. Thou- 
sands of undermargined accounts went 
under, and their stock poured into the 
market. In many cases there were 
simply no buyers at any price. The 
whole elaborate mechanism of the New 
York Stock Exchange, designed to set 
prices by auction with the precision of a 
calculating machine, broke down under 
the load. 

Things would have been still worse 
on that awful Thursday if an im- 
promptu pool of big bankers hadn't 
come to the rescue. They convened 
around noon, and before two o'clock, 
Richard Whitney, their broker, was 
placing big orders for the bellwether 


stocks. The strategy worked. A rally 
started. And by the close some of the 


worst losses had been evened out. 
It was a day of awesome contrasts— 
panic in the board rooms and cool cour- 








age in the banks, prosperity in the 
morning and depression in the after- 
noon. The destruction of the hopes 
of the small investors was unbearably 


tragic. The quiet competence of 
Richard Whitney placing the buy 


orders for the pool was somehow heroic. 
(Whitney later was elected president of 
the New York Stock Exchange, was 
forced out because of his opposition to 
government regulation, and still later 
went to prison for manipulating the 
accounts of his brokerage firm.) 

It was past seven o'clock that night 
when the ticker finally stopped ham- 
mering out the heartbreaking record of 
the day’s trading. Close to 13-million 
shares had changed hands. And all of 
it was distress selling of the worst sort, 
blood money that profited no one. 

Things went a little better on Friday. 
And the half day session on Saturday 
wasn’t too bad. On Monday the sell- 
ing wave started to build up again. 

On Tuesday, Oct. 29, the flood tide 
of liquidation reached its full. and 
devastating height. Tuesday set the all- 
time record for volume of trading— 
16,410,003 shares. The ticker ran hours 
behind again. The bankers’ pool was 
helpless. All the money in Wall Street 
couldn’t stop a panic of those propor- 
tions. 

The Dow-Jones industrial average 
closed at 230. It had lost 75 points in 
five sessions, over 100 points in less 
than a month, 150 points in less than 
two months. The New Era was dead 
as a doornail. 

Herbert Hoover said, “The funda- 
mental business of the country, that is, 
production and distribution “of com- 
modities, is on a sound and prosperous 
basis.” 

John D. Rockefeller said, “Believing 
that fundamental conditions of the 
country are sound . my son and I 
have for some days been purchasing 
common stocks.” 

Thomas W. Lamont, the acting chief 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., said, “There has 
been a little distress selling on the stock 
exchange.” 

But the old magic didn’t work. The 
market couldn’t be talked into a boom 
any more. It couldn’t even be talked 
out of its determination to go to unpre- 
cedented lows. 

Now and again, security prices rallied. 
But their basic trend was downward— 
through 1930, 1931, and 1932. 

And so was the trend of business in 
general. By the afternoon of Oct. 29, 
the New Era was over. The Great 
Depression was beginning. 

Down, Down, Down, 

Skip the next three years. For most 
people they were three of the longest 
and most wretched years of their lives 


About the only bright spot was that 
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1929. ‘Believing that fundamental 
conditions of the country are sound 
150 - «--my son and | have for some days 
been purchasing common stocks.” 





Franklin D. Roosevelt 
1933: “The Money-Changers have 


» A “ fled from theif high seats in the 
é ; . temple of our civilization. We moy 
es now restore that temple to the an- 


cient truths.” 


1935: ‘Some people just can't stand 
seeing others make a decent living 
...We are paying decent subsistence 


wages, nothing more." 1937: “It ill behooves one [Roose- 










John L. Lewis 















velt] who has supped ot labor's 
table ...to curse... both labor and 
its adversaries when they become 
locked in deadly embrace.” 
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put a sudden end to 
DEPRESSION the New Era in U.S. 


business, and brought in the... 


ifternoon in October, 1932, when Babe 
Ruth Pp ited into the stands at W rig- 
ley Fi | laid the next one right 
wh pointed. 

] ppc | endl ssly. To take 
on the index of wholesale 
pri f farm products slid down from 
about 104 in the fall of 1929 to less 
than 5 32 

Production shrank steadily. Factories 
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1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1 


NEW DEAL which made government instead of business the senior partner in the 
* U.S. economy—and made labor a junior partner for the first time in 


history. For nearly 10 years, business could hardly get its foot in the door. But when... 


closed down. Businesses failed. The 
average number of firms doing business 
in the U.S. dropped by more than 
200.000 from 1929 to 1932. Gross 
national product went down from 
$103.8-billion to $58.3-billion. 

The only thing that kept going up 
was unemployment According to 
official estimates—compiled some years 
later—over 12-million men were out of 


work in 1932 and 1933, almost one 
worker out of every four. Guesses at 
the time ran as high as 16-million. 

The banking system started going to 
pieces. In the first three years of the 
depression 6,000 banks failed. ‘Thou 
sands of families saw their savings wiped 
out at the verv moment that layoffs 
took away their incomes 

People talked about the Lindbergh 
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Adolf Hitler 


| 1940: “Dunkerque hos fallen... Thus 
|'he greatest battle in... history has 
}seen conciuded...| prophesy that 
j2 great empire will be destroyed.” 


PUR AUVEVEATORERCUTORRCTOUO OTERO CTETE) 


Leon Henderson 
1942: The price situation... is ex- 
tremely volatile...Keep your head 
under the ceiling and don't blame 
your government. Blame if on the 
Germans and the Japs.” 





poe 


Donald Nelson 


1944: “We cannot shrink from a 










ee 









Harry Truma 
1949: “The people who find fault 
with us...are thinking about con- 
trolled economy, not planned econ- 
omy. The distinction is different, if 
you analyze it closely.” 






1944 economy back to a 1939... 
position...The pent-up demand for 
consumer goods...will keep... pro- 
ducers operating at peak levels.” 





'9 


1940 1941 1942 


WAR 


1943 


1944 1945 


came, business came back into the partnership, setting production records that 
raised the economy to new heights. 


Yet its desk in the office was temporary; 


the New Deal philosophy lived on in Harry Truman’s .. . 


kidnapping, and the new republic in 
Spain, and the strange disappearance of 
Judge Joseph F. Crater. But mostly 
they talked about the depression. They 
had plenty of time to talk, waiting in 
line at the employment agencies or 
moving with the sun around the 
benches in the park, or sitting in their 
offices waiting for the customers who 
didn’t come. 
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Extremists flourished. On the right, 
men like Father Charles E. Coughlin 
and Huey Long were laying the basis 
for a native fascism. On the left, the 
Communists were recruiting — busily 
among the dispossessed and disillu- 
sioned. 

The results of the 1932 
were a foregone conclusion. 


election 
Under 


the British system, the government in 


1947 1948 1949 


OBUSINESS WEEK 


FAIR DEAL-— meaning that govern- 


ment intended to re- 
main the economy’s senior partner. 


power would have fallen long before 
1932. (In England, as a matter of fact, 
the Labor government went under in 
1931, and a coalition cabinet took over.) 


“My Friends...” 


Roosevelt lost only six states in 1932 
—Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Connecticut, Delaware, and Pennsyl- 
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INDUSTRY 
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Capital goods producers Rape 
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was enthusiastic about NRA when it got under 
Only a month later . . . 


INDUSTRY ,,.,,. 


vania. He got nearly 23-million votes, 
against 16-million for Hoover. 


Without exactly knowing why, people 





bi ened up a bit. ‘Things were going 
to be different now. 

But they en’t different, not for a 
long time. ‘The worst was still to come. 
A banking panic was about to break 
over the country 

The banking system had come 
through the stock market collapse in 
surprisingly good shape. There-was no 





money panic in 1929, 


3ut three vears of unrelenting defla- 
tion 1 what the market crash had 
failed to do—froze up bank portfolios 
ind soured assets that had looked as 
good as gold. Gilt-edge securities went 
into default. Business loans had to be 
extended indefinitely because to call 
them would be to push another com 
pan er the edge of bankruptcy. The 
ol n ife as houses’ became a 
bitte ( eal estate loans were 
un tible 
l matters worse, nervous for 
cign iged periodic runs on the 
U.S Id supply after England aban 
d ld in 1931. And at home, the 
demand for currency jumped each time 
othe ink went under 
he t ye came to a head. early in 
1933 he Detroit banks needed bail 
ing it nt Plans for helping 
them were under wav, but Henry Ford, 
Senator Jaines Couzens of Michigan, 
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and the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
deadlocked on the question of who was 
On Feb. 14, 1933, 
declared a 


to stand the losses. 
the governor of Michigan 
statewide banking holiday. 

hat tore it. Depositors all over the 
country started scrambling to get their 
money out of the banks. State after 
state followed Michigan's example. By 
Mar. +, when the new President took 
his oath of office, almost every bank in 
the country was closed. ‘The depression 
had worked itself out to its final end 
complete collapse 

In the excitement over the banks, 
few people paid much attention to the 
installation of another man in another 
country as chief of state. But it was 
on Jan. 30, 1933, that Adolf Hitler be- 
came chancellor of the German Reich. 


THE NEW DEAL 


The year 1933 was a frenetic period 
from start to finish 

The Pecora investigation was taking 
the lid off banking in a display of fire 
works that set the pattern for even more 
congressional investigations 
Mitchell, president 
Bank, appeared and 
sat on Morgan’s 


spectacular 
later. Charles I 
of National City 
resigned. The midget 
lap. 

New Dealers moved into Washing 
ton in swarms. Bright young lawvers 


like Tommy Corcoran and Ben Cohen. 


was losing no time in pushing the advantage given i 


LABOR by atlas a, 


a 


the basis for the Wagner Act. 


College professors like Raymond Moley, 
George F. Warren, and Rex ‘Tugwell. 
Social workers like Harry Hopkins. 

Historians will be arguing for 
whether it was the men or the events 
that shaped Roosevelt’s New Deal. 
Given different men in the same situa 
tion, would we have had different laws 
and policies? Would the country today 
be significantly different from what it is? 

Nobody knows. And so the argument 
will go on. 

Certainly, it was a piece of ‘particu 
larly bad luck for business that: it had 
been so closely identified with the Cool- 
idge and Hoover Administrations. ‘The 
result was to make the relation between 
business and government one of the 
big political issues in the 1932 cam- 
paign. And because business had be 
come a political issue, a large part of 
the New Deal’s business legislation was 
framed with an eye on politics as much 
as economics. Politics at the top level 
is an intensively personal thing. <A 
different man in the White House 
might well have given a very different 
twist to the New Deal. 

But it is hard to avoid the conclusion 
that most of the permanent features 
of the New Deal—the laws and policies 
that have now accepted parts 
of our economic svstem—were based on 
deep convictions that the majority of 
the American people had formed during 
their four vears of depression and bumil 


years 


become 
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iation. Given these convictions, the 
general course that the New Deal fol- 
lowed seems almost inevitable. 


Its Framework 


The stock market crash had left thou- 
sands of people nursing a grudge against 
speculators and manipulators. (It never 
occurred to a man who had lost his 
shirt trying to make a fortune in Com- 
monwealth & Southern warrants to 
think of himself as a speculator.) Hence, 
the Truth in Securities Act, followed 
by the Securities & Exchange laws. 

’ The banking panic automatically pro- 
duced the demand for tighter banking 
laws and federal deposit insurance. 

The breadlines fathered unemploy- 
ment insurance and federal relief pay- 
ments. 

The tragedies of poverty-stricken old 
age led to the huge system of federal 
old age and survivors insurance. 

The contrast between the economic 
weakness of the worker at the plant 
gate and the political strength of work- 
ers (as a class) at the polls produced the 
Wagner Act. 

he justifiable grievances of the far- 
mer and the political leverage of his 
supporters in Congress produced the 
long series of farm-assistance programs. 

The grudge against business that had 
built up during the four years of stagna 
tion bred such things as new antitrust 
laws and higher business taxes. 

I'he long downward spiral of prices 
and wages strengthened the hands of 
the inflationists and helped them to 
make their case for abandonment of 
the gold standard and deliberate infla- 
tion of money and credit. 

There you have it—the basic skeleton 
of the New Deal. 

Looking back now we can see this. 
We can pick out the fundamentals and 
ignore the ballyhoo. 

But the New Deal as Franklin Roose- 
velt presented it was no basic skeleton. 
It was a combination of a camp meeting 
and a correspondence course in eco 
nomics. It was a three-ring circus with 
the brain trust doing aerial acrobatics 
and the ‘‘malefactors of great wealth” 
substituting for the animal act. It was 
fireside chats, and TVA, and new post 
offices with WPA murals on the walls. 
It was Harold Ickes and Harry Hop- 
kins .pulling hair over who had the 
right to spend how much. It was con- 
gressional investigations, and press con- 
ferences, and baby bonds, and budget 
deficits. 

After the first month or two things 
settled down a bit, of course. Most 
of the banks reopened. (There were 
close to 4,000 that didn’t.) People be- 
gan to talk about other things besides 
politics and economics—about the crash 
of the dirigible Akron and a dancer 
named Sally Rand who was doing things 
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with fans at the Chicago Fair. But 
Washington kept on maxing headlines. 
First there were the emergency pro 
grams for getting out of the depression 
—NRA, PWA, AAA, and all the others. 
As time went on there was repeal of 
prohibition, the devaluation of the 
dollar, the Wagner Act, unemployment 
insurance, Roosevelt's knock-down-drag- 
out with the Supreme Court. 
Gradually things began to pick up. 
Some of the unemployed went back to 
work. Prices under the NRA codes 
firmed up a little. The worst of the 
depression was over. But new problems 
and new issues kept crowding in—public 
power, the dust bowl, the utilities’ 
“death sentence,” reciprocal trade. 


NRA-Birth and Death 


Roosevelt’s first approach to business 
was essentially conservative—ultra-con- 
servative in fact. The NRA was a giant 
system of cartels, sponsored by the 
government but run by industry. Gen- 
eral Hugh Johnson roared orders in his 
best parade-ground voice, but business- 
men wrote their “own codes. Funda- 
mentally, the code approach was pre- 
cisely the sort of thing that the antitrust 
laws had been designed to forbid. 

In 1935, the Supreme Court dyna- 
mited NRA and all its gangling super- 
structure of codes. Neither business 
nor the Administration minded very 
much. With the agony of deflation 
past, business was beginning to fret at 
the restrictions and arbitrary regulation. 
On its part the Administration was be- 
ginning to consider NRA too conserva 
tive. It wanted something more ex- 
citing, something tougher on business. 

Hence, the end of NRA saw Admin- 
istration policy make a full turn in 
dealing with business. Cooperation was 
out. Codes were taboo. Sen. Joseph 
O’Mahoney set up his Temporary Na- 
tional Fconomic Committee and started 
poking into the evils of monopoly. The 
Justice Dept. got its antitrust artillery 
out of storage and started shooting. 

But there was one legacy of NRA 
that business couldn’t shake off. The 
famous Section 7a had written into the 
law a prohibition on unfair labor prac- 
tices, thus giving official protection to 
union organizing activities. Union 
leaders were quick to take advantage of 
it. And workers with the recollection 
of layoffs and wage cuts fresh in their 
minds were ready listeners. By the time 
NRA folded up, the U.S. had some- 
thing it had never had before—a vigor- 
ous, militant, labor movement on the 
march. 


Labor Moves In 


After NRA, the government con- 
tinued its protection to union organiz- 
ing. Congress promptly took the essen- 





tia! features of Section 7a and put them 
in the new Wagner Act. The avowed 
purpose was ‘to equalize the strength of 
the parties in collective bargaining. On 
the theory that labor was overmatched 
in its dealings with business, the govern- 
ment was deliberately throwing _ its 
weight behind labor. : 

Within the labor movement. the 
wheels were turning, too. John L. Lewis 
went to the A.F.L. convention at 
Atlantic City, in 1935, determined to 
force a showdown. Lewis wanted in- 
dustrial unionism; the A.F.L. was 
wedded to craft unionism. Lewis wound 
up by belting Big Bill Hutcheson of 
the carpenters in the jaw and taking his 
own United Mine Workers out of the 
A.F.L. Shortly afterward business first 
saw the initials C.1.0.-Committee for 
Industrial Organization, later Congress 
of Industrial Organizations 

The critical years for the new labor 
movement were 1936 and 1937 when 
Lewis was trying to organize steel and 
autos. 

In steel the first round was a peaceful 
and totally unexpected triumph. Myron 
Taylor, chairman of giant U.S. Steel, 
signed up with Lewis without a fight. 
Simply by blowing the trumpets Lewis 
had brought down the walls of Jericho. 

The second round was tougher. The 
Little Steel strike in the spring of 1937 
was a bitter, bloody fight. The C.1.O. 
lost. The workers went back without 
getting union recognition. 

In autos, the fight took a different 
turn. When the U.A.W. struck Gen- 
eral Motors early in 1937, the workers 
didn’t walk out of the plants. Thev 
stayed put and defied the company to 
get them out. Industry got its first 
taste of the sit-down strike. — 

All this time the Wagner Act had 
been on the books. And the National 
Labor Relations Board had been issuing 
orders. But until April, 1937, most 
lawvers were certain that the Supreme 
Court would hold the act unconstitu 
tional. For practical purposes they 
treated it as a dead letter. 

But the Supreme Court upheld the 
Wagner Act, to the consternation of 
corporation lawyers. Immediately a new 
avenue opened up to labor. And the 
C.I.O. promptly marched down it. 

When it lost the Little Steel strike, 
the C.I.O. turned to the National Labor 
Relations Board. The board held elec- 
tions. The C.I.O. was in. The law 
had done what strikes had failed to do. 
Industrial unionism had achieved a firm 
grip on steel, the most basic of basic 
industries. And labor had learned an 
important lesson: You don’t have to 
fight for recognition any more; the law 
gives you a peaceful, and usually sure, 
way of getting it. 

From that point on, the success of 
the new industrial unionism was_as- 
sured. But that wasn’t the only conse- 
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quence of the Wagner Act decision. 
Labor leaders had a dramatic illustration 
of what can be done by political 
methods. It developed in them a politi- 
that labor had 


cal self-consciousness 
not had before. 


THE WAR 


From 1930 to 1938 most people in 
the U. S. were too much occupied with 
their own worries to pay any real atten- 
tion to what was going on in the rest of 
the world. ‘There was something almost 
purposive about the way we kept our 
eves focused on our own aftairs—as 
though we knew the meaning of what 
was going on abroad but dared not ad- 
mit it to ourselves. 

We listened to Edward VIII renounce 
his throne for “the woman I love.”” And 
we got him safely married off to the 


woman the following summer. We 
watched the bloody progress of the 


Spanish civil war, thankful to be out of 
it. We held our breath when Hitler 
went into Austria. But as much as we 
could we looked the other way. 

It was a real shock to most people 
when the Munich crisis broke over the 
world in the fall of 1938. After that, 
we couldn’t look the other way any 
longer. Gradually the idea seeped in: 
There was going to be a war, and almost 
would be drawn into it. 

From that time on, the New Deal 
moved into the background. The war 
closed in. In September, 1939, Hitler 
went into Poland. In June, 1940, 
France fell, and the U.S. defense pro- 
gram belatedly got under way. Seven- 
teen months later, the Japanese planes 
struck at Pearl Harbor. 

In the war, all the old problems were 
reversed. Instead of deflation we had 
inflation; instead of unemployment we 
had manpower shortages; instead of an 
acute problem in marketing we had an 
equally acute problem in production. 

The depression showed that the 
American economic system can sink to 
intolerable depths when it goes into a 
cyclical decline. The war demonstrated 
that it can rise to superlative heights 
when the need is great enough. 

The war production of American in- 
dustry was bevond anything that anyone 
the New Dealers or the busi- 
nessmen  themselves—had imagined. 
From 1939 to 1944, industrial produc- 
tion more than doubled. We built 
whole new industries (including the 
atomic development) from scratch. We 
shifted plants into work they had never 
done before and got record production 
from them. We poured something like 
40% of our gross national product into 
war work for over three years. And in 
spite of what the government was tak- 
ing we had more left for civilians than 
we had had in 1939, 

But if we had underrated our ability 


inevitably we 


—cither 
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to produce, by the same token we had 
woefully underestimated our ability to 
consume. All through the war and for 
three years after the war consumers 
clamored for more goods than we could 
allot them. It took rationing and price 
controls to distribute a civilian product 
so large that we could scarcely have 
given it away before 1939. 

~ The war brought another quick 
switch in the relation of government 
and business. ‘The Administration no 
longer gave the back of its hand to busi- 
nessmen. It needed them. Business- 
men set up the War Production Board 
and its predecessors. Businessmen ran 
the plants that rolled out the munitions. 
And when production lagged, busi- 
nessmen on loan to the government 
knocked heads together and got the 
trouble straightened out. 

Late in the afternoon on Apr. 12, 
1945, the bells on the tickers in news- 
paper offices began to ring frantically. 
Managing editors shouted to their 
makeup men to stand by for the 
German surrender. But it wasn’t the 
V-E, Day announcement that came over 
the wires. Franklin Roosevelt was dead 
in Warm Springs, Ga., of a cerebral 
hemorrhage. ‘Twelve years of govern- 
ment by a brilliant, dominant, and con- 
tradictory figure had ended. 

For a while, businessmen thought 
that the New Deal was dead, too. And 
their war record and the postwar boom, 
which got into high gear in 1946, 
confirmed this belief. It was not until 
the bitter lesson of the 1948 election 
that business discovered its error. 

In 1948, the New Deal came back— 
remodeled and renamed by Harry ‘Tru- 
man but still fundamentally the New 
Deal. What’s more it came back in 
the middle of the greatest prosperity in 
the country’s history—not in a depres- 
sion. In other words, it caine back not 
as an emergency program, but as a long- 
run policy for the U.S. 

The 1948 election jolted business 
thinking as nothing had done since the 
1929 crash. It forced businessmen to 
take a new look at some of the basic 
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trends that are working themselves out 


in the U.S. 


THE LONG TREND 


Looking back we can see that the 
political position of business in the 
1920’s rested on very shaky footings. 
The policies of Hoover and Coolidge 
were interruptions in a trend, not the 
trend itself. 

rom 1900 to 1920, the U.S. went 
through a change great enough to shake 
it to its foundations. It ceased to 
be a country that was predominantly 
agrarian; it became a country that was 
predominantly industrial. ~ 

In 1900, the U.S. population was 
76-million: 30-million lived in urban 
territory; 46-million lived in rural areas. 

By 1920, the balance had shifted. 
The rural population was up to 51- 
million; the urban was 54-million. 

In every case on record, industrializa- 
tion of a country always has been 
accompanied by a sweeping expansion 
in the functions of government. Usually 
it has also bred a growing hostility 
toward business. The worker, lacking 
any control over his employment, turns 
to the government demanding security. 
The consumer demands protection from 
what he sees as a growing monopoly. 
Ihe small businessman wants help. : 

This trend showed up plainly when 
Theodore Roosevelt was President. It 
gathered strength during the Wilson 
Administration. World War I and the 
boom of the 1920's interrupted it. 

But the 1920’s were only a gaudy 
interlude. When the boom broke, the 
trend resumed. 

From a_ business standpoint, this 
trend is obviously dangerous. At worst 
it could lead directly into state social- 
ism. Even at best it is likely to produce 
a hvbrid economy that is very different 
from the independent business svstem 
we have had. Already some /of the 
difficulties that attend it are beginning 
to show up—for example, shortage of 
venture capital and lack of incentives. 

If that sounds discouraging, consider 
the opposite side of the picture. In the 
past 20 years, business has come 
through what is probably the most criti- 
cal period in its history. The business- 
man has lost some of his traditional pre- 
rogatives, but he still retains more real 
independence than the businessman 
anywhere else in the world. More than 
that, industryv’s physical plant todav is 
unmatched. Business is a going concern. 

The position of the businessman 
today actually is stronger than it was 


in 1929. Then he was trading on an 
illusion. Now he knows where he 
stands. He cannot reasonably expect to 


reverse the trend of the last 20 vears. 
But the more he understands it the 
more he can hope to influence the 
shape that it takes from here on. 
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/ DIALOGUE BETWEEN 


Because Connecticut General 
has been a pioneer in group 
insurance, they know pension 
planning from top to bottom. 


Wasn’t it pretty complicated, working 
out the details 

Not with Connecticut General 
handling it. They produced the 
clearest job of thinking about 
our Company's problems I have 


Do you feel our plan is worth the money seen for years. 


So far, it has produced a more favorable reaction 
than any other single thing we have done with our 


employees. 


Will it continue to work so well If we follow Connecticut General’s suggestions for keeping 


the plan up-to-date, it cannot fail. 


FOR DETAILS OF A PENSION 
PLAN, OR ANY OTHER TYPE 
OF GROUP PROTECTION 


‘ak CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


THE PROTECTED JENVELOPE PLAN 


2K CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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y 


In the 


Fred H. Vahlsing 


One of Two Compressors 
Making 110 Tons of Ice a 
Day at Raymondville. 






WAYNESBORO, PEN 


4-Cylinder Frick 
425-hp. Engine, 











Frick :.(¢ 


Ammonia 


Edinburg Ice & Cold Stg. Co. 





BRoaTSViLO 


MATAMOROS oO 


Lower 


Rio Grande Valley — 


Ate 


ration 


Aids Fred H. Vahising, the country's largest 
grower and shipper of produce, and other 


well known leaders 
in developing a 
tremendous trade in 
citrus fruits and 
early vegetables. 
Three important 
Frick installations, at 
Edinburg, Raymond- 
ville and Matamo- 
ros, make ice in 
great quantities for 
shipping and local 
use, while a fourth 
plant, at Browns- 
ville, quick - freezes 
all kinds of foods. 


Nearly every busi- 
ness — probably in- 
cluding YOURS — 
can use Frick air 
conditioning, refrig- 
erating or ice-mak- 
ing equipment to 
" advantage. Let us 
quote on your cool- 
ing needs, 
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Also Builders of Power Farming and Sawmill Machinery 


Compressor Driven by 
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Department-Store Sales in Steel Cities 


(Percent Change from a Year Ago, by Weeks) 


Sept. 10 Sept. 17 Sept. 24 Oct. 1 Oct. B Oct. 15 
Birmingham......... —16 —21 —- 8 -11 —11 —19 
PRETO. oho ni's-0.0 3o ein 0 — 6 — 9 — 6 —13 —17 
LST ee 0 -— 1 — 5 — 8 —15 —I4 
a. | — 5 — 3 — 8 — 6 —15 —15 
Duluth-Superior..... —13 — 4 — 4 —11 —22 —12 
Milwaukee........... + 6 + 5 = — 9 —19 — 9 
AGUS USED 6s 5656 5 oe 5's — 9 —10 -—15 —13 —23 26 
Roo i er — 4 -— 7 — 8 — 8 —12 -—13 


Retailers Feel Strike Pinch 


Dollar volume is off in strike areas as idle pare outlays. 
Merchants face unbalanced stocks, credit and personnel problems. 
City-by-city report shows how retailers are handling them. 


The nation’s strikes in coal, steel, and 
aluminum are beginning to reverberate 
loudly in the retail stores. 

It’s the retailers in the areas where the 

strikes occur who get hit first, of course. 
As the strikers tighten their belts and 
prepare to sweat it out, the local mer- 
chants have to do some retrenching, too. 
e Volume Down— 1 hie strike areas have 
begun to turn up sizable decreases in 
dollar volume. Department-store sales 
had been running 6% behind last year’s 
figure; now many are showing a con 
siderably greater lag (table above). In 
many sections, unseasonably hot weather 
may have slowed sales some. But the 
slump in most arcas was too great to be 
attributed solely to weather. 
e Other Problems—A sales slump is, of 
course, the retailer's main bugaboo 
when a strike hits his town. But strikes 
hurt him other ways, too: 


Unbalanced stocks become a_ head- 
ache. While the strikers pare down 
their expenditures, goods stay on the 
shelves in the luxury departments. In 
stvle goods, that can be a real problem; 
for when the strike is over, seasonal 
stvles mav have changed, and the mer- 
chant may be stuck with a lot of mer 
chandise that he has to mark way down 
at all. 

Credit structures gct out of whack. 


A striker may not be able to keep up 
instalment payments while the strike is 


to move 


on; yet the retailer knows that he will 
be a good customer again, once he’s 
back on the job. So the store has to 


figure some way to carry its instalment 
and charge-account customers until they 


can start paying again. 


Surplus salespeople are another puz- 
zlcr. When business drops off 30% be- 
cause customers are on strike, there’s 
the question of what to do with your 
sales force. Obviously, you don’t need 
them all. But it’s not always casy to 
tell one-third of your clerks to go home 
and wait, without pay, until the strike 
IS OVCT. 


lhese, and a few others, are the main 
problems that beset retailers. Here’s 
how the merchants in some of these 


communities are handling them: 


|. Pittsburgh 


Merchants here have done little more 
than review their purchasing policies 
and economize on employment. One 
major store has laid off all its regular 
“extra help” personnel; that could be a 
handicap if the strikes are settled before 
the Christmas season. ‘The extras might 
find other work and other 
part-timers might even decide they can 
get along without working—by the time 
the store wants to expand its sales force 
again. 


-housewives 


e Cuts—Some stores have cut their 
advertising and promotional efforts. 


Why promote, they ask, if the business 
isn’t there? 

Before the strike began, some furni 
ture houses advertised that they would 
suspend instalment payments if the 
strike occurred. Since the strike started, 
there has been little or no mention of 
credit in advertisements. 

Consumer durable are taking 


goods 


the worst beating in Pittsburgh. Auto 
mobiles. both new and used, have 
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why risk 
high inventories? 


It’s needless to risk high inventories of specialty steels when 
Crucible maintains an $8,000,000 stock of your requirements 
in 23 warehouses and pools. /mmediate delivery for immediate 
needs means that your stock can be limited to current require- 
ments, freeing cash for other purposes. Make Crucible’s stock 
your inventory for future needs. 


Come in and see how completely we can serve you. Ask for 
Stock List No. 10B. CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 





Complete Stocks Maintained of 
High Speed Steel... A. grades of Tool Steel (including Die 
Casting and Plastic Die steel, Drill Rod, Tool Bits and Hollow 
Drill Steel) . . . Stciviess Steel (Sheets, Bars, Wire, Billets, 
Electrodes) . . . AISi Alloy, Machinery, Onyx Spring and 


Special Purpose Steels. 


first name in special purpose steels 


WAREHOUSE SERVICE 


BALTIMORE - BOSTON - BUFFALO - CHARLOTTE + CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND 
MILWAUKEE - NEWARK - NEW HAVEN - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH 


Branch Offices and Warehouses: ATLANTA - 


- ROCKFORD - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE + SPRINGFIELD, MASS. - ST. LOUIS - SYRACUSE +» TORONTO, ONT. - WASHINGTON, D.C. 























FOR 
BEAUTY 
SHOP 





THE NEW carrier UNIT HEATER! 


Good looking, sturdy and cco- 





nomical, this new Carricr Hori 
zontal Discharge Unit Heater is 
a smart investment for quality 
store shops, restaurants —o1 
garage factories, other large 
space. Available in many capaci 
tics, it provides low-cost, depend 
able, quict heat vear after year 
with steam or hot water 

Kor use with gas, the Carnet 
Gas-lired Unit Heater delivers 
quit k ven heat at low cost. Its 
\luminized Heart” means extra 
f ce. Por hu factories 
ind hor install one of 
( z-capacit fucl-saving 
team or hot water Heat Diffusers 

th & I | r mounting 
N our necd there § 1 

( Heating Unit to fit it 
Y ( cr de I icked 

( v-| ] ( 





INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


40 





slowed considerably. Gasoline sales are 


up, however, because the idle workers 


are using their cars more. Banks are 
just now, in the fourth week of the 
strike, beginning to feel increased sav 
mgs withdrawals. ‘The increase, how 
ever, is still small. Savings-bond_ re 


demptions have shown little change in 
recent weeks: some people are wonder 
ing whether that means that workers 
don’t have manv bonds left. 


ll. Buffalo 
Neighborho« 


Buftalo are being verv casy on strikers 
both as to credit accounts outstanding 
and current) pui Nierchants in 
Lackawanna, N. Y., bought newspaper 
ads, even before the — strike to. tell 
workers that payments would not bc 
pressed and that evervbody’s credit was 
good. The Riverside Men’s Shop, a 
neighborhood store near the stnke 
bound Wickwire Spencer Steel Divi 
sion, Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., told 
strikers they wouldn't get anv bills until 
ifter the strike 

Downtown Buffalo merchants haven't 
gone quite so far. Union officials, how 
ever, have urged downtown credit man 
agers to be lenient on time payments; 


stores in and around 


hase S 


the union reports that most credit man- 
agers are inclined to go along with this 
idca 

e Noticeably Off—Fven so, sales in Buf 
falo proper and its suburbs have slipped 
noticeably since the strike began. Sea 
sonal items and nonessentials have been 
Low-priced cars in Hamburg, 
suburb many 


hit worst 
i Buffalo where 
workers live, are reported down as much 
New cars, too, go begging 


1 
steci 


is OU 


there 


III. Ecorse, Mich. 


This city, the home of the strike- 
bound Great Lakes Steel Corp., is still 
running pretty much on a_business-as 
usual Onc s that Great 
Lakes pays its workers in two groups on 


basis. reason 


1 staggered basis; up to last week, 
neither group had missed a_ paycheck. 

Phe town’s retail merchants aren't 
badly worried. They have taken few 


precautionary measures even though up 
of all the paychecks in 
the community come from Great Lakes. 
\s in other strikebound communities, 
sales of paimt, small tools, and other 
supplics are up 


wards of 65% 


home improvement 
slightly. One bar owner reported that 
his business fell off last weck although 





Outdoor Advertising Goes Indoors 


Billboard 


nized and accepted part of the 


advertising has become a_ recog- 
American 
outdocr scene, savs Lionel Corp., maker of 


model railroads and equipment. So_ this 
vear billboard advertising is going indoors 
to help landscape the nation’s miniature 
railroads. Lionel, in cooperation with Stand 
ard Outdoor Advertising, Inc., and 
national advertisers. is distributing 300,000 


Standard _ billboards, 


seven 


sets of eight miniature 
featuring ads being used in current cam- 


paigns. Lionel will distribute the sets free 
with some of its million Christmas catalogs 
Next vear the 


railroad company hopes to include one set 


(which cost 25¢). model- 
with each train sold. Products advertised in 
the first Ford Wrigley’s 
Spearmint gum; Kellogg's Corn Flakes; Nash 
Kleenex; Babe Ruth 
prepared ad for 
Lionel’s kits. The tiny 


billboards are scaled to fit “0” gage railroad. 


series are: cars; 


cars; Heinz soups; 


candy; and a_ specially 


own construction 
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Tensile strength of 
socket head cap screws is 
at least three times that of 
standard hex head type. Sockets 
hold their shape for sure fitting of 
wrenches even under very rough abuse. 


All RELIANCE MOTORS are cccson-Gucl- 
down to the last detail! 


PRECISION-BUILT at Reliance applies just as fully to the smallest 
details of a motor as to the major parts. An excellent example of 
this is the use of heat-treated socket head cap screws, in place of the 
conventional hex head, for assembling brackets, bearing cartridges, 
and other parts. 

It will pay you to have the facts on all of the extra steps taken to give 
you dependable power longer in Reliance PRECISION-BUILT 
Motors. Write today for Bulletin B-2101, or call in a Reliance repre- 
sentative and see the convincing facts he can show you on the pre- 
cision methods which produce these truly superior motors. 





Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


RELIANCE tncinttaine co. * 


a. 




















FIND OUT 
WHY 
INDUSTRY IS 
LOCATING IN 









‘New Industry Speaks’ 


Based on the statements of in- 
dustrialists who have recently 
established plants in Santa 
Clara County. Factual and 
free—but write on your busi- 
ness letterhead. 


Dept. W, San Jose Chamber of Commerce 


San Jose, California 


WHEREVER YOU FIND A MIKRO 
There You Will Find -- - 


A Better) 





Let us show you how others have 
effected economies and improved 
their finished product through the use 
of MIKRO grinding and dust collect- 
ing equipment specially designed for 
the Process Industries. 
WRITE TODAY —for our new, illustrat- 
ed catalog and information regarding 
our uncharged-for laboratory service 
VISIT OUR EXHIBIT 
Booths 300 — 302 N.Y. Chemical Show 
Nov. 28 — Dec. 3, 1949 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
37 Chatham Road Summit, N. J. 


MIKR =PULVO NS ZER 
oo Se Bee . 
x ATS Iivira E ~ 
Kiso Makers of the MIKRO COLLECTOR 
PRESERVE OUR HERITAGE: FAITH, FREEDOM & INCENTIVE _, 
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it had been very good during the two 
weeks preceding. 


IV. Gary, Ind. 


Retail trade in this city is off any- 

where from 40% to 50%. Gary’s total 
industrial employment is about 36,000. 
More than 31,000 are steelworkers. 
e Luxuries Hit—Hardest hit in Gary 
are the luxury merchants—jewelers, fur- 
ricrs—plus new- and used-automobile 
dealers. Ready-to-wear clothing, par 
ticularly women’s lines, is also way 
down; many merchants have, in fact, 
canceled outstanding orders with sup- 
pliers. 

A few retailers are advertising credit 

“until the strike is over.” But they are 
in the minority. Some are talking of 
ways to handle outstanding instalment 
accounts if the strike runs much longer, 
but they haven’t come up with any 
plan yet. Banks report very few with- 
drawals; the workers got their last pay 
check last week, however, so the pinch 
on cash is still to come. 
e Exception—One exception to the gen- 
eral sales doldrums: Stores handling 
paint, small hardware, and the like are 
all doing a nice business. That’s be- 
cause strikers are fixing up their houses 
during their time off (a common phe- 
nomenon in all major strikes). 


V. South Chicago 


Ba.ks in South Chicago are running 
contrary to the gencral pattern; they 
report savings accounts have fattened a 
little since the beginning of the strike. 
The general explanation is that the 
steelworkers have pulled in their belts 
for a long siege. Merchants say that 
workers began to pare their buying be- 
fore the strike began. They have kept 
on paring, and, as a result, have knocked 
food sales off from 20% to 30%, lux 
uries and hard lines from 40% to 50%. 


Some clothing businesses say they 
have canceled orders for everything 
that isn’t already delivered. Almost 


simultaneously, however, a number of 
retailers have begun to increase their 
advertising to lure buyers into their 
stores. They figure everybody isn’t 
broke, since South Chicago is not so 
dependent on steel as Gary. 


VI. Waukegan, Ill. 


Strike effects here aren’t so bad as in 
South Chicago and Gary. But retailers 
are fearful that sales will nosedive if the 
strike lasts. Already, they are beginning 
to notice a tightening in dry goods, 
ready-to-wear, and hard lines. Auto- 
mobiles, however, are still holding up. 

Advertising linage in local papers is 
up, as merchants fight to hold sales vol- 
ume up. But only one store has adver- 
tised longer credit terms for strikers; 











the rest are just keeping their fingers 
crossed, hoping for an early settlement 
The same hope has also kept Waukegan 
merchants from canceling outstanding 
orders. 

Only 3,000 of Waukegan’s 11,000 
employables are out on strike. For that 
reason, the city didn’t feel much of the 
strike’s impact until the strike actually 
began. In places like Gary, where a 
much larger percentage of employed 
are dependent on steel, stores felt the 
pinch of retrenchment as far back as 
July 16. 


Vil. Birmingham, Ala. 


Department-store sales here have been 
running way behind last year’s figures 
in the past couple of weeks. Almost 
all retailers with credit accounts of any 
type réport that collections have be- 
come very slow. 

One store, Pizitz Dry Goods Co., ran 

a series of four ads offering to extend 
credit to men on strike provided they 
had good credit records. This brought 
in a number of inquiries and probably 
accounts for the fact that, while sales 
dropped in soft lines, Pizitz’s appliance 
sales have gained for three successive 
weeks. 
e Only Temporary—R. J. Broyles Furni- 
ture Co. made a similar bid for the 
strikers’ business the day the stecl- 
workers struck. The store advertised 
no down payments on furniture and 
appliances, plus unlimited credit. Busi- 
ness for the first two weeks of October, 
as a result, was just as good as last vear. 
About the middle of the third weck, 
however, Brovles’ business began to fall 
off. “One dav,” says Broyles, “the only 
people we had in the store were sales- 
men.” 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? 

Recently a strike of New York City’s 
beer-truck drivers cut off deliveries of 
local beers, so tavern keepers turned to 
out-of-town suppliers. ‘That was fine 
with the customers—as long as_ the 
strike lasted. 

When the strike ended, though, 
patrons turned thumbs down on the 
unfamiliar suds. The tavern owners, 
wary of further strikes, didn’t want to 
cut ties with out-of-town suppliers. So 
some of them devised a simple solution 
to their marketing problem: dispense 
out-of-city beers through taps marked 
with the names of local brewers. 

That fooled a lot of the customers. 
But it didn’t hoodwink the N. Y. brew- 
ers who were trying to recapture the 
market they had lost during the strike. 
Last week, at the alleged insistence of 
the brewers and the union, they got 
relief: The State Liquor Authority 
cracked down, suspended the licenses of 
four taverns as a warning. 
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Remember this— today it’s the customer 





who must be pleased 


FULL DOLLAR VALUE .. . GUARANTEED QUALITY... 
DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE. Joday’s hard-bitten 
buyer wants all three from your equipment. In 
fact he just won’t buy unless he gets all three! 
That’s why manufacturers of products whose 
names are world famous are using more and more 
U-S’S Carilloy Steels in the vital parts of the equip- 
ment they build. In these special alloy steels they 
have found al] the qualities needed to assure the 
utmost dependability. In cranks and cam shafts, 
axles, bearings and springs, they are using these 
steels to provide the greater strength, the tough- 
ness, light weight, and increased resistance to de- 
structive forces that enable machinery of all kinds 


to do more work, do it longer, and at less cost. 

“Machinery-wise” buyers know that alloy steel 
construction is superior. When you can tell them 
that your product won’t break down when there’s a 
job to be done... won’t wear out prematurely and 
will last far longer under severe service because 
U-S-S Carilloy Steels are used-wherever stresses 
and strains are concentrated—they know you're 
talking common sense. And they'll buy! 

To find out what the fine alloy steels we produce 
have to offer you, how they differ one from the 
other, and why we are in the best position to assist 
you in their application, send for a copy of our 
book “U-S-S Carilloy Steels.” 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH & CHICAGO 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO - TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS, COAST-TO-COAST ~- UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Carilloy Steels 


GRGMPIETE PRODUCTION FACILITIES IN CHICAGO AND PITTSBURGH] 











BAD 


“Scotch? Sure, we got it. Just take it off the shelf,” says the liquor, dealer. 
he doesn’t budge from his comfortable chair to help the customer. 








But BETTER 


“See this,” the boss explains, 
helping clerk clinch a sale. 


Phony “Customers’ Test Retail Selling 


Commerce Dept. “shoppers” find messy displays, lazy sell- 


ing techniques in California towns. Then department suggests cure. 


“If you see a woman stop and use 
your display window as a murror for 
powdering her nose,” said the deputy 
regional director for the Dept. of Com- 
merce last week, “that window isn’t 
doing a selling job.” 

Walter E. Elieson was talking to the 

retail division of the Corona (Calif.) 
Chamber of Commerce. The occasion: 
A post mortem on the results of a 
shopping survey conducted in 36 Co- 
rona stores by Elieson and his staff. 
e First Look—The Corona survey was 
the second conducted by the Commerce 
Dept. in small California towns this 
year. The first took place last July in 
Monterey Park, a suburb of Los An- 
geles. Ed Beaty, secretary-manager of 
the Monterey Chamber of Commerce, 
walked the main street, was 
sickened by what he saw. Dead flies lay 
in display windows; cardboard cutouts 
stood askew; winter goods were being 
displayed—in July 

Beaty talked it over with Lester Ball, 
druggist, and president of the chamber. 


town’s 


They decided that the retailers them- 
selves must be to blame for the bad 
state of business, since there were more 


people in town than there had been a 
year ago ‘They went to Los Angeles 
to talk it over with Elieson, who ‘sug- 
gested a sneak shopping survey. 

@ Results—Elicson and his assistant, Al 
lan Wahlgren, shopped in 30 Monterey 


ad 


Park stores. As they went along, they 
recorded their impressions of store ap 
pearance, clerk’s attitude, sales presen 
tations, and any other selling techniques 
that were used—or weren't used. When 
they had finished, the chamber called 
a meeting of the merchants, and the 
Commerce Dept. specialists told what 
they had found—unwashed windows, 
littered floors, indifferent and = unin- 
formed clerks, dead flies, and all. 

lo help change all that, Elieson set 
institute of four weekly sales 
classes. Here, the merchants hope to 
learn how to improve their stores and 
sales methods. Elieson also told them 
about the Commerce Dept.’s array of 
60 publications covering modern opera- 
tion of business enterprise. 
e Corona Visit—Armed with the Mon- 
terey Park experience, the Commerce 
team carried its survey technique to 
Corona, Calif., in neighboring River- 
side County. Corona scored higher than 
Montcrev Park in the initial survey, but 
even so, only nine of Corona’s 36 stores 
passed muster (in Monterey Park, only 
two out of 30 stores passed). 
e Shopping Tour—Elieson found plenty 
of examples of poor merchandising. One 
liquor dealer, for instance, just sat in 
an overstuffed chair when the anony- 
mous shoppers came in. When they 
asked for Scotch whisky, he waved to- 
ward the shelves. 


up an 


In another store, the shoppers asked 
for a national-brand shirt. The clerk 
discovered, along with the customer, 
that the store carried only its own pri- 
vate brand. Asked the difference, the 
clerk answered, “Ours are cheaper,” 
leaving unfired the additional ammuni- 
tion that the house brand was just as 
good as the national brand. 

Another sales clerk, asked for a cer- 
tain article, replied that it was out of 
stock; with that, he returned to a rou- 
tine duty. Competitive articles, which 
might have been sold to the customer, 
but weren't, reposed on the shelves in 
full view. 

hat’s the type of merchandising that 

Elieson bore down on in his_post- 
mortem talk to the Corona Chamber of 
Commerce. He also pointed up, how- 
ever, a few good examples—the sales 
girl who promptly called the manager 
when she found she couldn’t answer 
the shoppers’ questions about a certain 
model gas range. 
e Self Sale—“You have four things to 
sell nowadays,” Elieson concluded. 
“They are price, quality, purchase terms, 
and vourself. The last-named is as im- 
portant for future and repeat sales as 
any of the others.” 

Other towns are getting some ideas 
from the experience of Monterey Park 
and Corona. Burbank and Crenshaw 
have put in a bid for similar surveys. 
And the regional division of Commerce 
Dept., which didn’t have the program 
set up but worked it out to meet the 
need, is set to go. 
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sor DIGESTIVE SYSTEM has been 
called “‘nature’s most wonderful 
chemical laboratory.”” Throughout 
life, the vitality and strength of every 
part of the body depend largely upon 
how well this laboratory does its work. 







__.Stomach 


»_ Pancreas 


The digestion of a single food may 
require twenty-four hours or longer. 
During this time, digestive juices se- 
creted by glands in the mouth, stom- 
ach, and small intestine and by the 
liver and pancreas make it possible 
for the body to convert food into nu- 
tritional elements. These produce 
heat and energy and supply materials 
necessary for growth and repair. 


Sometimes, however, the digestive 
processes fail to function properly. 
This may be due to faulty eating 
habits, infections, fatigue, food al- 
lergies, emotional disturbances and 
other causes and may lead to minor 
as well as serious digestive disorders. 


COPYRIGHT 1949——METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY 


1 Mapison Avenve, New York 10 N.Y, 


In fact, studies show that digestive 
troubles are more common than any 
other ailments except those of the 
respiratory system. 





“Large Intestine 


Small Intestine 











1. Avoid eating when rushed or when 
emotionally upset. 

2. Keep the teeth in good condition 
so that food may be chewed thor- 
oughly. 

3. Drink adequate amounts of water 
(six to eight glasses a day) and estab- 
lish regular habits of elimination. 

4. Do not eat too much or too often. 
5. Cultivate an appetite for a wide 
variety of foods, especially those that 
are rich in the essential nutritional 
elements. 

6. Avoid strenuous exercise immedi- 
ately after eating. 

7. Do not resort to self-treatment. If 
digestive complaints persist, consult 
the doctor. 


Modern medicine has developed 
many instruments and tests which 
help the doctor to diagnose digestive 





4 
3 





disorders with great accuracy. For 
instance, X-rays permit the doctor 
to follow “test meals” throughout 
the digestive system and to observe 
the position, size, shape, and move- 
ments of the digestive tract. In addi- 
tion, chemical tests and analyses 
give him essential information about 
whether the digestive organs are 
functioning properly. 





Some digestive conditions are so 
trivial that they can often be cor- 
rected by surprisingly simple mea- 
sures, such as eliminating trouble- 
making foods from the diet. Others 
are serious and, if allowed to progress, 
may affect general health, and re- 
quire prolonged dietary restrictions 
or surgery. 


So, it is always wise to seek medi- 
cal advice for persistent digestive 
complaints such as pain, nausea, 
“indigestion,” or even continued 
lack of appetite. The doctor, in most 
cases, can quickly discover the causes 
and suggest corrective treatment that 
may help to insure better digestion 
and better health. 


TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees will bene- 
fit from understanding these importani facts 
about digestion. Metropolitan will gladly send 
you enlarged copies of this advertisement— 











Are the jaws 
of competition 
closing in on you? 


Is your sales area gradually get- 
ting smaller and smaller? Is 
your market dwindling until de- 
mand is not keeping pace with 
your production? Are falling 
prices for your goods plus in- 
creasing transportation costs 
giving you concern? Are your 
competitors gradually picking off 
your best customers with faster 
deliveries and better service? 


Possibly your plant location is 
not what it should be. Probably 
a factory or assembly plant or 
distributing warehouse in Ten- 
nessee within an expanding 
market would solve some of 
your problems. With a location 
in Tennessee you can serve both 
the southeast and the southwest 
overnight, and short hauls les- 
sen your transportation costs. 
Here quick deliveries to satisfied 
customers are possible by truck 
fleets over a network of excel- 
lent highways and faster by 
railway and air express. 


Why not investigate the advan- 
tages that may be yours witha 
Tennessee location? At least you 
will know the facts. Ask for spe- 
cialized industrial location data. 
On your letterhead, please. 


Industrial Section 
DIVISION OF STATE INFORMATION 
126 State Office Building 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 





TENNESSEE 


Proven in both Production 
and Markets. ... 

















Mail-Order Curb 


Firms that ship cigarettes 
interstate will fight new law that 
makes them file reports with tax 
collectors in buyers’ states. 


The 40 states that get a good chunk 
of their revenues from taxes on ciga- 
rettes have been given a helping hand 
by Congress. Under a law signed by 
President Truman last week, companies 
that ship cigarettes from tax-free states 
to consumers in states that impose a 
tax must furnish the tax collectors in 
the receiving states with a list of the 
recipients. 

The purpose of the law is twofold: 
(1) to discourage the interstate ship- 
ment of cigarettes; and (2) to give the 
state tax collectors a chance to collect 
their money direct from the recipients. 
The law requires the shipper to send 
the collector exact copies of his invoices, 
showing the name and address of the 
customer, and the quantity and brand 
of cigarettes bought. 
eIs It Constitutional?—Opponents of 
the law have already questioned its 
constitutionality. The Constitution for- 
bids any state to levy a tax on inter- 
state shipments. And the mail-order 
shippers say that this law, in effect, 


permits collection of sales taxes on inter- 
state shipments. 

Several of the mail-order shippers are 

members of the Consumer Mail Order 
Assn. of America, which has been fight- 
ing enactment of the law. Thurman 
Arnold, the association’s counsel, told , 
the House Ways & Means Comuinittee 
during hearings on the bill that such 
a law would be unconstitutional; he 
warned that if its provisions were ex- 
tended to other commodities, the re- 
sult would be trade barriers around 
every state similar to those that now 
exist in international trade. 
e Test Case—The association hasn’t an- 
nounced yet just how it will test the 
law. But some of its members have al- 
ready gone on record that they do not 
intend to file the required reports. 
Such a violation would be a misde- 
meanor, subject to a $1,000 fine, six 
months’ imprisonment, or both; a 
company cited by the Justice Dept. 
under the law would undoubtedly ap- 
peal a conviction as a test case. 

And the association has a precedent 
to cite in such an appeal: Illinois had 
passed a law giving the tax collector 
power to collect a 3¢-a-pack sales tax 
from people who bought cigarettes out 
of state; the state’s own supreme court 
recently declared that law unconstitu- 
tional. 

e Eight Holdouts—Only eight states to- 
day do not have a tax on cigarettes: 











Fire Fighters Sell Tax Bill to Taxpayers 


Bright red fire engines, 52 strong, pack 
Philadelphia’s Reyburn Plaza, to show citi- 
zens of the City of Brotherly Love what 
they had got for $665,000 of their tax 
money. The fire-fighting units had all been 
bought by the city during the last six 


months. To bring the costly story home, 
the fire department tagged each piece of 
equipment with a price label. Prices went 
as high as $31,000 each for the eight fancy 
hook-and-ladder fire wagons that formed the 
nucleus of the stage show. 
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maintenance worries ...Use 


PENTA-TREATED 00a 


Men who handle maintenance budgets appreciate the 
positive protection PENTAchlorophenol gives against 
termites and wood decay. 


This scientific treatment means longer life for wood... 


cuts upkeep and replacement costs . 


greater salvage value. 


. gives wood 


Widely used in home, farm and industrial construction, 
PENTAchlorophenol is rapidly expanding the already 
great usefulness of wood as an economical building 
material. ‘‘PENTA’’-treated lumber is clean and easy to 
handle—paintable, too, when the proper solvent is used. 


Safeguard your wood construction 
—and your budget— specify 


*"PENTA"'-treated lumber. For further ® 


information, write Dow, Dept. PE 26A. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


‘Denta- 


chlorophenol 




















California, Colorado, Maryland, Mis- 
souri, North Carolina, Oregon, Virginia, 
and Wyoming. ‘Taxes in the other 
states range from 1¢ a pack to 8¢ (in 
Louisiana); they have been a major 
source of income in recent years. Spon- 
sors of the new law say that the taxing 
states have been losing around $40 
million a year on shipments from the 
tax-free states. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





A shoppers’ 5¢ bus service will get a 
60-day trial in Oakland (Calif.), with 
the merchants underwriting half the 
Key System ‘Transit Lines’ losses, if 
any. But Sacramento (B\W—May29°48, 
p22) has lost a similar service; the 
merchants who supported it said that 
the city is too slow in providing down- 
town parking facilities. 


2 
Seagram Distillers Corp. has filed suit 
under the Colorado Fair ‘lrade act 
against Walgreen Co. Seagram charges 
that Walgreen’s new Denver outlet sold 
VO fifths for $4.99 (they're fair-traded 
at $5.89). The distiller wants $5,000 
damages and a permanent restraining 
order. 

7 
Legalizing wine sales in grocery stores— 
as proposed by the New York State 
Grocers Assn.—has met strong opposi- 
tion. The Metropolitan Package Goods 
Assn. counters with this: Minors shop 
for family food, should not have tempta- 
tion thrown in their way. 

aie 
RCA’s slow-speed records are “here to 
stay,” RCA president Frank M. Folsom 
said last week. Sales of the 45-r.p.m. 
RCA disc, which is in competition with 
Columbia’s 334-r.p.m. records, are up 
260% in the last 90 days—so high that 
production can’t keep up with demand. 

e 


John Taylor's, Kansas City affiliate of 
R. H. Macy & Co., has changed its 
name to Macy’s Kansas City. It has 
also been rebuilt and expanded at a 
cost of about $7-million. Each depart- 
ment has been designed to give the im- 
pression of a community of separate 
shops. 
© 
The market potential for electrical ap- 
pliances in farm areas grew brighter last 
week. The Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration has allotted a total of $16- 
million for extending power lines in 
farm areas. 
7 

Sportsmen bought a record number of 
federal “duck stamps” during the year 
ending last June. The figure: 2,127,598 
-up almost 400,000 from the year be- 
fore. Some of them, of course, are 
bought by collectors. 
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THIS BURROUGHS TYPEWRITER-ACCOUNTING 
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MACHINE WRITES AND COMPUTES 


AN INVOICE IN LESS TIME THAN IT WOULD ORDINARILY TAKE TO COPY IT! 


Here’s how it’s done! As the operator types the 
invoice, this Burroughs automatically computes 
the result, then prints the complete extension— 
multiplier and answer—at the touch of a single 
key. That saves typing time. 


The Burroughs remembers each result, totals all 
results, and computes and prints the total or net 
AUTOMATICALLY. The operator types none of 
these figures... can’t type them wrong. Again the 
time and effort of typing are saved. 


Multiplying, adding, discounting and totaling are 
done mechanically. Thus the typing and the vari- 
ous steps of calculating become a single, fast, con- 
tinuous operation . . . completing an ordinary 
invoice in less time than it would ordinarily take 
to copy it! Unusual? Yes! In fact, unique— because 
this Burroughs is the only typewriter-accounting 


THE ANSWER TO GENERAL ACCOUNTING! 
This Burroughs typewriter-accounting 
machine is fully equipped to handle 
general accounting or combinations 
of records in one operation. It is also 
in models with special 
features for payroll, accounts receiv- 
¥ able, stock control and other spe- 
cialized applications. 


STATISTICAL INFORMATION 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE! 
this 
accounting machine, twenty distri- 
bution totals can be obtained as a by- 
product of posting ledger, statement 
and journal or other combinations of 
related records. For distribution pur- 
poses, up to 42 totals are possible. 


furnished 


With 





machine in the world that computes... as it types 
. ++ as it posts—that computes by direct mechani- 
cal multiplication, not repeated addition. 


Other machine features add to the saving of time. 
Fractions and decimals are easily handled. Dates, 
whole words, long underscores are done at a 
single key stroke. Operators do more work with 
less effort... gain important job satisfaction and 
help cut costs too. 


This Burroughs is just one of a family of type- 
writer-accounting machines from which you can 
select the right machine for the needs of your 
business—adaptable to full-time work on one job 
or part-time work on many. 


Let Burroughs help you control rising office costs 
and get the figures you need when you need them 
Call your local Burroughs office, or use the coupon. 
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WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 


Burroughs 


Burroughs Typewriter- Accounting Machines Can Cut 
Dollars Off the Cost of Any One or All These Operations 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


7 


1. Billing . Cost Records 


at < , : Iau . . : 
. Budgetary Control 8. Payroll Please send information on the application of Burroughs 
. Accounts Receivable 9. Stores and Material Typewriter-Accounting Machines to: 
. Sales Statistics Accounting (1) (2) (3) a Gh. CG 


. Expense Distribution 10. Operating Ledger H (7) (8) (9) (10)__ (11)_ 





Purchase and Payment 11. Earnings Calculation and 
Records Accrual 


Name 


Street and Number 
For information on any of these applications of Burroughs Typewriter- 


Accounting Machines, just check the corresponding numbers in coupon. City and State 
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“CAT CRACKER” 
(REACTOR) 
HEAT AND PRESSURE 
PLUS CATALYST “CRACK” | 
THE PETROLEUM 


FRACTIONATOR 
SEPARATES 
THE VAPORS 














FLUID CATALYTIC CRACKING works something like this, 


if you ignore complications. Oil vapor comes from a still and is 





mixed with powdered catalyst. Heat and catalytic action break the 
heavy oils into light ones; they are separated in fractionating tower. 











BIGGEST CAT CRACKER built so far is Esso Standard’s 41,000-bbl 
N. J. Dedicated last week, it runs entirely on instruments, needs a crew ¢ 





. plant at Bayway, 











SMALL CAT CRACKER developed by 
Universal Oil handles 4,500 bbl. a day. 


of only seven men. 





Cat Cracking: Revolution in Refining 





On its 90th birthday last week, the 


American Petroleum Industry could 
look back on many technical achieve 
ments. But few, if any, could match 
the explosive growth of a process that 
began its commercial life only 13 years 
ago 

Catalytic cracking, or cat cracking as 
the trade calls it, was first used to pro- 


52 





duce commercial oil products in 1936. 
By 1940 cat-cracking plants had a ca- 
pacity of 122,000 bbl. a day. ‘Today 
the process handles close to ].5-million 
bbl. daily and produces about one-third 
of the nation’s gasoline. 
e Why and How—Why has cat crack- 
ing grown so fast? What is it? 

Crude oil comes from the ground as 








a mixture of hydrocarbons. In it, car- 
bon and hydrogen atoms have joined to 
form molecules of assorted sizes. Some, 
such as gasoline, contain only a few 
atoms; others, like those of residual oil, 
are long, chainlike affairs. 

Ihe refiner’s first step is to heat up 
this mess and boil off the light—and 
valuable—portions that occur naturally 
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running at an annual rate of $213.5-billion 
. wealth such as no other nation has ever 
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In the United States there is one automobile to 


every 4.2 persons; in the rest of the world, but 
known. 
But buving power, as America knows it, con- 


sists of more than money to spend. It also 


one to approximately 233. Why this great ad- 
vantage which Americans possess? It is a result 





of many factors which include the teamwork of 
American technology, the resource- 
\merican 


advanced 
fulness of management, the skill of 
workers 

These and other factors combine to produce 
BUYING POWER, the stimulus that gives in- 
centive to invention, production, future plan- 


ning. At the end of June, personal income was 
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means freedom to spend it how and as the 
owner desires... to save it for future needs 
. to invest it safely and profitably. 
Automobile ownership is but one of many 
indices of America’s high living standard. It 
is a direct result of the united efforts of men 
and management... working in harmony... 


working to win... to the benefit of all. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


BALL and ROLLER BEARINGS 





When you 


think of 
PITTSBURGH 


Think oy 
i 10) 8) 
FIRST 





Pittsburgh is a good town in which 
to work and play. In addition to its 
enormous industrial and commercial 
advantages, Pittsburgh has outst:nd- 
ing recreational facilities including 20 
parks, 21 public swimming pools, 104 
playgrounds. Allegheny County, of 
which Pittsburgh is the county seat, 
has more golf courses than any 
county in the country. Pittsburgh 
has big league baseball and football, 
pro hockey and basketball and offers 
easy access to fine hunting and fish- 
ing country, boating, skiing, sWim- 
ming and other sports. 

These features are important to 
you and the people you will ask to 
staff your new Pittsburgh operations. 
And it is important to know that one 
of the nation’s largest banks has the 
facilities and will welcome the op- 
portunity to serve your Pittsburgh 


banking needs. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Member F.D.I.C. 





in the crude. He gets a straight-run 
low-octane gasoline. In the very early 
days the process stopped there. 

What about the remaining heavy ma- 
terial? The refiner changes it into valu 
able light materials by breaking up the 
heavy molecules into light ones—by 
cracking them. The molecules will 
crack if they are subjected to great heat 
and great pressure. ‘That is thermal 
cracking, and for years refiners worked 
with higher and higher pressures. 

(hen, in the thirties, they discov- 
ered that, in the presence of certain 
metallic clays, the molecules would 
crack at much lower pressures and tem- 
peratures, and more would crack. ‘The 
clay wasn’t affected, but it seemed to 
accelerate the process; it was a catalyst. 

This new method is catalytic cracking. 
e Biggest Yet—The clear edge that cata- 
lytic cracking has shown has brought 
about an almost constant expansion of 
cat-cracking installations. Last week, 
the biggest unit of all was dedicated at 
Bayway, N. J. Built by Esso Standard 
Oil Co., the cracker has a capacity of 
41,000 bbl. a day. It runs on instru- 
ments, needs only 7 men to tend it. 

Through the cracker circulate 56 tons 
a min. of powdered aluminum-magne- 
siam-silicon catalyst. Out of it pour 
about 25,000 bbl. of gasoline, 6,000 
bbl. of heating oil, and 7,000 bbl. of 
other distillates every day “‘on stream.” 

About 3 sq. mi. of catalyst surface 
is needed to convert the gas-oil vapors 
to a gallon of gasoline. But the catalyst 
cost is negligible; the unit reactivates 
the catalyst as part of its closed cycle. 
e There Were Others—fsso’s unit, 
though it is the biggest, is only one of 
seven cracking plants to be completed in 
this month alone. The others: 

Ohio Oil Co. put a unit into opera- 
tion at Robinson, IIl., that will handle 
12,400 bbl. of oil a day; 

Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) unveiled an 
$ll-million cat-cracking plant at its 
Lima (Ohio) refinery. Capacity is about 
16,000 bbl. a dav. 

Continental Oil Co. dedicated a 
7,500 bbl.-a-dav refinery at Billings, 
Mont. Heart of this $9.5-million plant 
is a cat cracker. 

Gulf Oil Corp. put two large, new 
cat crackers on stream; one at 
the other at Cincinnati 

Cosden Petroleum Corp., has just 
built a cat cracker at Big Springs, ‘Tex 

Ihe men who design and build re 
fineries say it costs about $400 per bbl. 
of capacity to build a cat cracker. ‘That's 
without any fancy work, cither. If the 
figure is correct, then the oil industry 
has put close to $600-million into the 
units already operating. 


|. Oil Refining 


l'o understand the importance of the 
process—not only to oil producers, but 


Toledo, 








also to oil users and the business econ- 
omy-—it helps to know something about 
the workings of the oil-refining industry. 

Whether you use thermal cracking or 
catalytic cracking, the crude has to go 
through an initial distilling step. (Cat 
crackers, up to now, won't handle plain 
crude; but there’s hope future units 
may.) The first distilling step boils off 
the lighter hydrocarbons, and produces 
a low-grade gasoline. The problem is to 
get the most use out of what remains. 
e Cracking—F’or years, the best method 
was thermal cracking. That involved 
raising the temperature of oil to about 
1,000F and its pressure to 1,000 p.s.i. 
A barrel of crude was thus made to give 
up more gasoline and light oil, less resid- 
ual. But thermal cracking, even on_ its 
best behavior, produced gasoline of only 
average quality. Its rating on the octane 
scale was about 70, against 40 to 60 
for distillation gasoline. 


Il. Catalytic Process 


Late in the 1930’s the oil industry 
began to experiment with exposing hot 
petroleum gases to a catalyst. ‘They 
found the method had several impor- 
tant advantages: (1) It reduced the pres- 
sures needed to crack the oil, and thus 
made reaction units easier to build; (2) 
it increased the yield of quality gasoline 
and distillate oils (heating and diesel), 
and, at the same time, cut down on 
residuals; and (3) it pemnitted the re- 
finer to call his shots—that is, to get 
extremely high-quality gasoline with 
fewer distillates, or to get ordinary- 
quality gasoline with more distillates. - 
e Fixed Bed—The first commercial cata- 
lytic cracker was a unit designed by 
Houdry Process Corp. and_ built by 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. at Paulsboro, 
N. J. The early plants for the most part, 
used a fixed-bed catalyst. ‘The catalyst 
was placed in a series of trays inside a 
huge, closed vessel. Oil was heated to 
about 950F, the resultant vapors passed 
through the vessel and contacted the 
catalyst. The cracked products were 
then separated into their various frac- 
tions by conventional refining methods. 

The fixed bed had one big drawback: 
It was a batch process. ‘The beaded 
catalyst became contaminated with car- 
bon particles released in the processing; 
it then had to be cleaned. ‘That meant 
burning off the carbon. But while the 
carbon was being burned off, the unit 
had to shut down. So the process was 
run in two cycles: Oil was cracked until 
the catalyst became contaminated; then 
high temperature air was blown through 
the vessel until the catalyst was cleaned. 

Oil refiners, of course, wanted a con- 
tinuous process, not a batch operation. 
That led to further research. Finally, 
from the laboratories of Standard Oil 
Development Co., M. W.. Kellogg 
Co., Houdry, and others came ideas 
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Joun CHAPMAN (“Johnny Appleseed”) was a famous specialist 
of colonial days . . . devoted his entire life to the planning and 
planting of apple orchards for the early settlers. His single interest 
sparked the beginning of part of the American food industry. 



















We, too, have a single interest ... specializing in advanced 
instrumentation for industry. Instruments and controls that maintain 


M4, 4 4 

Ma es 
the flow of production. If any process or machine can be measured, / VAM re \ A) i Ih fj} || 
controlled or guided by an instrument... we'd like to tackle the job! | fii | 


No matter what you make ... or whatever your process may be... 
we believe we can help you do it better, faster and at lower cost. 
Honeywell takes over the entire responsibility . .. from engineering 
and application advice to installation and service, so long as 

our instruments are at work for you. 

If you or your people would like to know what Honeywell is 

doing for continuous processing in your field, we'll be glad to 
“plant an idea.” 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 
BROWN INSTRUMENTS DIVISION 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
Offices in 73 principal cities of the United States, Canoda and throughout the world 
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For 43 years—Jlonger than anyone 
e/se—Elwell-Parker has been solv- 
ing all kinds of handling prob- 
lems with industrial power trucks. 
Yet Elwell-Parker does far more 
than merely sell trucks. Drawing 
on this unequalled experience, 
the gr man (1) Analyzes your 

handling 

methods, (2) 

Recommends 


correct containers and trucks 
to tsansport them in Master Units 
on pallets or skids, (3) Schedules 
the flow to avoid either clogging 
or “starving” at any point. Thus 
Elwell-Parker develops a complete 
transportation System “‘tai- 
lored”’ to your operating condi- 
tions. Such truck systems Lower 
Costs, Speed Operations and De- 
velop NEW Profits for you. 


that led to the two major methods of 
cat cracking in use today. 

e Stream and Buckets—One of these— 
called fluid catalytic cracking—is based 
on the discovery that a finely powdered 
catalyst can be made to behave like a 
fluid. It will travel through pipes, valves, 
and vessels just as a liquid does. In a 
unit with two vessels, one of which is a 
reactor, oil vapors can come into inti- 
mate contact with the finely powdered 
catalyst. In the other vessel, a regen- 
crator, the carbon coating on the spent 
catalyst can be burned off. Because it 
acts like a liquid, the catalyst can be 
piped from reactor to regenerator, and 
from regenerator back to reactor in a 
continuous stream. 

The second method doesn’t work on 
the continuous-stream idea. But it does 
use two vessels, a reactor and a regen- 
erator. The catalyst—in pellet or bead 
form—is carried back and forth by an 
ingenious system of buckets. This is 
called ‘Thermifor catalytic cracking, or 
PoC. 

About a year ago, engineers at 

Houdry worked out an improvement of 
the TCC method. In this, the reactor 
is placed on top of the regenerator; 
spent catalyst drops by gravity into the 
regenerator. Flue gas is then used to 
lift the purified catalyst pellets back to 
the reactor. This modification cuts 
construction and operating costs—and 
also gets around patents covering the 
fluid-catalyst method. But it is obvious 
that the two methods are moving closer 
together in principle. 
e Patents—During the war, the govern- 
ment persuaded the oil industry to set 
up a patent arrangement covering 
catalytic-refining techniques. Its aim 
was to get the best units built in the 
fastest possible time. The industry is 
still operating under that agreement 
and will continue to do so for the life 
of the patents. Licensing and cross- 
licensing have permitted the exchange 
of technical information, an important 
factor in the growth of the catalytic- 
cracking technique. Parties to the agree- 
ment include Standard Oil Develop- 
ment, Kellogg, Shell Oil Co., ‘Texas 
Co., Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), and 
Universal Oil Products Co. Royalty 
shares are not all alike. 


ll. Effect on Small Producers 


| THE ELWELL-PARKER ELECTRIC COMPANY | 


4535 ST. CLAIR AVENUE e CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


Cat cracking has had a marked effect 
on the economy of the oil-refining in- 
dustry. For one thing, the crackers, 
with all their extras, are expensive to 
build. The small producers who turn 
out less than 4,500 bbl. of oil products 
a day have found it particularly tough 
to switch over to the new technique. 

Up to the end of the war, almost the 


Please send me “Industrial Logistics — 
A Survey For Management”. 
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explains Scientific Materials 
Handling in 44 illustrated 
pages. Send coupon NOW. 





than 10,000 bbl. a day were government- 
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owned. And there were only a handful 
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"Smart management here — 
this new machine will 
save time for 


S everybody !" 





National Window Posting through lower operating co 


bine saves Money tor et ry As evervone knows 
I 


vody. Serves customers taster sometimes spend m 
Simplifies the operator's work money. But 
Eliminates all back-office posting. knows 
There’s a National for every reduce ¢ 
accounting need. The time and as one to increase bt : 
monev saved by National Mechan Let vour local National repre- 
ized Accounting quickly returns sentative a systems analyst — 
the entire purchase price and show vou how much you can save. 


then goes on returning a_ profit No cost or obligation, of course! 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 

















GOOD, YEAR presents 


— the answer to a universal hose pre 


If you use industrial hose, vou 
know that the jobs pictured above 
have always posed a problem, Acid. 
air. water. otf and) vasoline. each 
attack rubber ina different manner 
— making itnecessary to buy special 
hose to handle each. even if the 


need for any one is infrequent. 


Using the same hose to handle several (luid= has often 
resulted. up to now. in premature and costly failure. 
Knowing the need fora hose that could be used to handle 
all these materials under average conditions. the G.P.M.— 
Goodyear Technical Man — began experimenting with 
different 
produced OR TAC hose — answer to the problem. 


! Tih GRE 


rubber compounds. After a vears work. he 


Ortac means ~(il-Resistant Tube And Cover.” It is not 
only highly resistant to petroleum produc t-—the vreatest 
enemy of rubber — but also to mild acids and all the 
contaminations found in water. Having a smooth bore, 
it permits fast flow even when partially reeled. And it is 
sinewed with a high-tensile rayon cord body to vive it 


extra strength and flexibility. 


Hose buying simplified. Now plant owners can select 
this almost all-purpose hose for use where service condi- 
tions are not too severe. Our best advice is to consult the 
G.UM.—let him tell vou whether OR TAC is vour answer. 
or whether vou need one of Goodyears many special-ty pe 
hoses designed for specifi jobs. Po consult’ him, write 


Goodvear. Akron 16. Ohio. 











DYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


@ - Specified 


ORTAC Hose for Universal Use 


resists weather, ; 2 
oil, sun, abrasion , es a ——— 
| Bez 4 


Braids of high. 
strength rayon SSE 
cord 


oblem 
Tube resists oll, 


92s0line, weok 
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fecele! 





Facts about ORTAC 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 








@, CHEMICALS SERVE 
THE AUTOMOBILEJNDUSTRY 


BASIC CHEMICALS... RESEARCH... TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


It looks like a big year for the automobile 
industry At present production rates, better 
than six million new vehicles will be on the 
road by the end of 1949, and the industry 
will do a ten billion dollar business in parts, 
es, service and repairs. The auto- 

> industry, one of America’s largest, 


ndous user of industrial chemicals. 


> is @ major customer for Celanese 
c chemicals: methanol, formaldehyde, 
acetaldehyde, 


etone, normal propanol and tricresyl 


maldehyde, acetic 
acid, ac 
phosphate. They are used in the production 
of anti-freeze 


brake fluids, brake linings, 


ALCOHOLS e ALDEHYDES e« 


GLYCOLS e 


lubricant additives, electrical parts and in- 
sulation, plastic structural panels and trim, 


seat coverings and body finishes. 


The Celanese chemical plant at Bishop, 
Texas is one of the country’s largest—with 
modern equipment and processes for syn- 
thesizing many industrial chemicals from 
petroleum natural gases. This location in the 
heart of the oil fields affords excellent con- 


trol of raw materials and continuity of supply. 
RESEARCH 


Celanese offers the automotive and other 


industries the benefits of its 17 years of re- 


KETONES e ACIDS 


search leadership in organic chemistry 
advanced laboratory and pilot plant facili- 


ties, and helpful technical assistance. 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE 
AND DISTRIBUTION 


Celanese offers a choice of transportation 
by rail, water or truck . . . bulk storage of 
. . distribu- 


tion facilities at major industrial points. 


chemicals at strategic locations . 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Chemical Division, Dept. 490-J 
180 Madison Ave., New York 16 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


SOLVENTS ¢ PLASTICIZERS 
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of these, built to turn out aviation gaso- 
line, when cost was hardly a factor. 
So it looked for a time as though the 
smaller refiner would have tough going 
meeting the competition of the bigger 
companies that owned cat crackers—or 
had the money to buy them. 
e Capital Costs—l'oday, the problem is 
fairly well solved. Companies such as 
Universal and Kellogg have developed 
small, efficient cat crackers; units with 
capacities as small as 1,500 bbl. a day 
are now believed economically feasible. 
But the small refiner still has to dig up 
a big chunk of cash for even a small cat 
cracker. And he has to recognize that 
his out-of-pocket cost will be higher, 
on a per-barre! basis, than that of his 
competitor who builds a bigger unit. A 
cat cracker with a 2,000-bbl. capacity 
still costs about $1-million to build; 
a 10,000-bbl. unit costs, perhaps, 
$3-million. 


IV. Production Study 


For all this, a cat cracker can help a 
refiner tremendously. Recently, Uni- 
versal Oil Products engineers conducted 
a study of a “typical” refinery whose 
crude charging capacity was assumed to 
be 7,000 bbl. daily. As set up, the re- 
finery used thermal cracking, produced 
4,715 bbl. of gasoline, 700 bbl. of kero- 
sene, +29 bbl. of distillate fuels, and 
1,460 bbl. of residual fuel, plus a sub- 
stantial quantity of fuel gas. Of the 
gasoline, 500 bbl. daily was natural 
(casinghead) gasoline, purchased from 
an outside source; it was used to up- 
grade the quality of the gasoline ob- 
tained in the refining operations. 

By substituting cat cracking for ther- 

mal cracking, the refiner was able to 
stop buying outside natural gasoline and 
still produce 4,579 bbl. of gasoline of 
good quality. The same amount of 
kerosene was obtained, but the quantity 
of distillate was raised to 724 bbl. The 
amount of residual was cut to only 900 
bbl. Volume of fuel gas (an undesired 
by-product) was cut in half. 
e A Comparison—In studying costs, the 
Universal men took into account the 
growing demand for higher-octane gaso- 
line. They made three comparisons 
between thermal and cat cracking at 
different octane levels. For one com 
parative group they used an 80-octane 
premium and a 75-octane housebrand, 
for another an 83 premium and 78 
housebrand, and for a third an 85- 
octane and an §0-octane grade. 

At the lowest octane level, they fig- 
ured cat cracking could increase net 
operating earnings about $600 a day. 
Thus, a new cat unit would pay for 
itself in 3.8 years. At the 83- to 78- 
octane level, the cat cracker would pro- 
duce a net of nearly $1,000 a day over 
that for thermal cracking; this would 
cut the pay-out time on the fluid cat 
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LWEN CAN WALK 
THROUGH FIRE UNHARMED 
WHEN PROTECTED BY 
SUITS AND GLOVES 
OF ASBESTOS / 











BLOWTORCHS 
INTENSE HEAT... 

WILL NOT BURN ‘CENTURY* 
ASBESTOS- CEMENT 

SIDING! — 





[Bur more THAN 
A SAFEGUARD 
AGAINST FIRE... 
“CENTURY" SIDING ON 
YOUR HOME ALSO 
PROVIDES LASTING 
BEAUTY 4nD 
ECONOMY / 








You’ll like the beautiful weathered texture and 
wavy shadow lines of “Century” Asbestos-Cement 
Siding. Use it for outside walls of new dwellings or 
for remodeling . . . can be laid over old wood shingles. 
It’s economical, too, for it lasts a lifetime . . . requires 
no protective paint . . . maintenance is extremely 
low. And not only does ‘‘Century”’ Siding resist fire, 
it’s proof against weather, rot, rodents, termites. 
Write us for further information. 





Nature made Asbestos... 
Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY ¢ AMBLER ¢ PENNSYLVANIA 


IN CANADA: ATLAS ASBESTOS CO., LTD., MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG AND VANCOUVER 
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TO GET MORE WORK 
OUT OF A DRILL PRESS 


S ow, .S..i 
SSIs = SS 


The faster you can get a work piece in 
and out of a machine, the lower the machining cost. 


The Bellows ‘‘Controlled-Air- 
Power” Rotary Work Feed Table 
moves parts to and from the spindle 
quickly, accurately, safely. 4, 6, 8, 
12 or 24 stations permit operator 
to load one station while work is 
being done at another station, and 
being ejected from a third. Cost 
sa 





FREE FOTO FACTS FILE 


Photographs, wiring diagrams, cost and in drill press operations of 
production figures from plants using are common, 50% or more 
liows ‘‘Controlled-Air-Power” Devices ‘not unusual. 


to cut costs, free on request, 


The BellOoOwsS Co. 
. PV .4:{0], mae). i(e) 
CONTROLLED-AIR-POWER DEVICES FOR FASTER, SAFER, BETTER PRODUCTION 


AIS 
BRONEE 
“LACUS 


¢/ Or 
By ty enrp 93a 





@ Whatever you need in 
bronze plaques it will pay 
you to Michaels. 
Plaques may be made any 


contact 
size, any shape, any design 
to meet all requirements. 
Used for all types of build- 
ingsand building lobbies, for 
othices, parks, playgrounds, 
for dedicating 
grave markers, name plates 
for desks, paying, receiving 
windows of banks and busi- 


memorials, 


ness offices, and scores of 
other uses. Michaels plaques 
virgin bronze 
borders and 


are made of 
with lettering, 
ornamentation hand chased 
and burnished for contrast. 
Fast service. High quality 
work. Tell us what vou need. 
We'll be furnish 
sketches quotations 
without cost or obligation. 





Michaels also manufactures a wide range of building glad to 


stainless steel, as well as 


is available on 


materials in aluminum and 
MI-CO Parkin Literature 
all Michaels produc 


and 

















THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 


Manufacturers Since 1870 of Many Products in Bronze, Aluminum, and Other Metals 
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cracker to only 2.8 years. As for 85- to 
80-octane gasoline, the thermal-cracking 
setup simply wasn’t in the picture. ‘The 
average refinery can’t make gasoline of 
that quality by thermal cracking. 

e The Answer—l'igures like these make 
it plain why the oil industry has under- 
gone a revolution in its refining §pro- 
cedures. ‘They explain how refiners 
have been able to keep pace with the 
mounting demand for better gasoline, 
for more distillate fuel, and for more 
diesel fuel. 

Ten years ago, about 45% of each 
barrel of crude wound up as gasoline, 
became distillate fuel, and 25% 
was residual. Today, about the same 
percentage winds up as gasoline (of 
higher quality, remember), some 17% 
becomes distillate, and only 20% must 
be sold as residual. (Kerosene and mis- 
cellaneous products, plus losses, account 
for the remainder.) 

e Most Important—Catalvtic cracking, 
of course, can’t be given sole credit for 
the technological advances the petro 
leum industry has made. ‘There have 


207 
13% 


been other improvements—improved 
distillation, increased use of natural 
gasoline, and polymerization (roughly, 


the reverse of cracking) of certain re- 
finery gases into high-octane gasoline. 
But the introduction of cat cracking is 
what has enabled the industry to meet 
changing needs for products, and_ to 
make better gasoline. It has made it 
possible to adjust production in line 
with demand (more gasoline in sum- 
mer, more fuel oil in winter), and to get 
the most out of each barrel of crude. 


NEW ALLOY FOR WIRE 


Metallurgists at Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute in Columbus have developed a 
copper-silver alloy that can be drawn 
into a wire with both high electrical 
conductivitv and strength 

The development was sponsored by 
the Army Signal Corps, which wanted 
a better wire for field telephone service. 
Velephone wire currently used by the 
Signal Corps has its drawbacks. It’s 
made up of four copper and three stecl 
wires stranded together. The copper 
wires carry most of the current, the steel 
ve the strength. But the use of 
two such dissimilar wires in a strand 
causes trouble in production and in 
splicing for installation 

The new alloy overcomes these diff- 
culties. The copper-silver wire stretches 
for great distances without breaking, 


wires gi 


handles more. easily, conducts more 
current. And there’s no need to man- 
ufacture two different kinds of. wire. 

Over 50 miles of the copper-silver 


wire have now been made by American 
Brass Co. for service testing l'o Bat- 
tclle researchers, it looks as though the 
alloy will have other uses. in instru- 
ments, radio, and television. 
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New York 17 « Philadelphia 3 « Pittsburgh 19 + Atlanta 3 « Chicago 4 
Tulsa 3 « Dallas 1 + Houston 2 « Seattle 1 + Los Angeles 14 
International Division: Milwaukee 1 
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rom MIDGETS TO GIANTS range the 
size of pressure vessels and welded struc- 
tures manufactured in A.O. Smith Vessel 
plants. To the left is part of an order for 2 ft. 
dia. x 80 ft. long storage tanks. Below are 
four huge lined coke drums, 16 ft. dia. by 
91 ft., being manufactured simultaneously. 


FORERUNNER OF THE FUTURE-— Alloy-lined 
steel acid-storage tanks, like the one shown below, 
manufactured by A.O. Smith for the paper industry, 
are replacing existing wooden tanks, which have a 
limited life. A.O. Smith manufactured the first alloy- 
lined steel acid-storage tank ever made. 


A.O. SMITH IS A LEADER i® manufacturing plain carbon 
steel and corrosion-resistant pressure vessels. This A.O. Smith 
Vacuum Column, partially lined with type 405 stainless steel, 
combines extensive knowledge of both types of manufacture. 


A ee 


vas, 


Mo Cot hw 


NEW BULLETINS: Write the nearest A. O. Smith office listed above for 
these new Bulletins: V-44—Field Assembly of Pressure Vessels; V-4 
—SMITHway Vessels, Alloy, Alloy-Lined, Clad, and Glass-Lined. 





ae ANSWER 


TO HEATING EMERGENCIES 


safe, clean portable 
heat... anywhere : 
any time 


{ich 
tll, 






Now used 


foundries 
storage sheds 
warehouses 
f repair shops 
hengors 
new construction 
plaster drying 
concrete curing 
pre-heating freight cars 
thawing pipes, frozen ground 
paint ovens 
rug drying 
emergency heating, etc. 


What are the heating 
problems in your plant? 
? 









8 MODELS — 178,000 T8 
$00,000 6.1.0. PER ROUR. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
=— ee ee ee oe oe nee 
THE SILENT GLOW OIL BURNER CORP. 

861 Windsor Street, Hartford 5, Connecticut 





Please send me complete information. 
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Pressure Welding 


British technique, now 
available for U. S. license, uses 
simple tools and dies to weld 
with pressure alone. 


A cold-welding technique, in which 
simple pressure replaces electricity and 
heat, was ready for license to American 
industry this week. ‘lhe process re 
quires only relatively simple tools and 
dies; some work can even be joined with 
a pair of pliers or a centering punch. 

The process, called Koldwelding, was 

developed in Britain by General Elec- 
tric Co., Ltd. (no corporate relation of 
the American company). It is being 
licensed here by Koldweld Corp., New 
York City. 
e The Process—Koldwelding operates on 
the long-known fact that if enough pres- 
sure is brought to bear on two pieces of 
metal, they will mechanically “fuse” 
together. The intimate contact causes 
molecules to join, producing, in effect, 
a single piece of metal at the point 
where pressure is applied. ‘The shape 
of the tool, the shape of the dic, and 
the applied pressure are the critical 
factors. 

G.E.C. has worked on the develop 
ment for several years; in a limited way, 
coldwelding is already in use in Eng- 
land. With proper tools and dies, spot 
welds, seams, or combinations of the 
two joints can be made on sheets or 
foil of aluminum, copper, magnesium, 
or nickel. There is also a chance that, 
with adaptation, the process will work 
on the softer stecls. 

e Apptications—William Dubilier, the 
founder and technical director of Cor 
nell-Dubilier Electric Corp., is president 
of the Koldweld outfit. According to 
him, a Koldwelding joint has about 


80% of the strength of the parent 
metal. In addition to simple spot 


joints, Dubilier says the weld has been 
used successfully on: (1) tubing and 
cable made from strip rolled up and 
scam welded; (2) pressure diaphragms; 
(3) lightweight, two-piece and_heavy- 
weight, three-piece cans; and (+) motor 
armature construction. Its biggest ad 
vantages, aside from the fact that clec 
tricity and heat aren’t needed, are the 
simplicity and the light weight of the 
tools; for most jobs you can carry them 
in your pocket. 

Dubilier is enthusiastic about the 
possibilities of the development — For 
one thing, he points out that telephone 
cables, made of aiuminum strip and 
“Koldwelded” into a protective sheath, 
have one-cighth the weight of conven- 
tional cables. ‘They would thus need 
only one-third of the pole supports that 
cables require now. Refrigerator manu- 









facturers could use Koldwelding to as- 
semble evaporators and condensers One 
manufacturer has even tned it to as- 
semble a truck roof to a body. 

e Low Fee—Licensing plans aim at a 
low fee—about } of 1% of the value of 


the product involved. However, this 
percentage fee won't be allowed to run 
above an agreed maximum limit The 
cost of a license for a manufacturer of 
saucepan handles would be less than 
one of the rivets the process replaces 

Once a license is granted, G.E.C. 
supplies the licensee with its accumu- 
lated data on the technique. It gives 
him facts on the sizes and shapes of 
dies. blueprints for tools, tables of re- 
quired pressures, and developmental 
help, if necessary. ‘Tools will be avail- 
able for purchase, at cost, if the licensee 
doesn’t want to make his own. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





A technical service lab opened by Shell 
Chemical Corp. at Union, N. J., will 
study petroleum-derived chemicals. Re- 
searchers will investigate customer prob- 
lems where Shell products are involved. 
. 
Slide sequences for business presenta- 
tions are treated in a free booklet of 
Eastman Kodak Co. It tells how to plan 
and produce them. Write to the com 
pany’s Sales Service Division, Rochester 
4,N.Y 
e 
An education in plastics now is available 
through the N. Y. State College of For- 
estry. Courses cover plastics and cellu- 
lose technology; properties, design, and 
structure of plastics; high polymer 
chemistry. 
; « 
Plastic piping is drawing off salt water 
from crude-oil deposits in pilot runs in 
west Kansas oil fields. The non-corro- 
sive piping has x the weight of conven 
tional steel tubing. It’s a development 
of Green Contracting & Engineering 
Co., Wichita, and Carter Products 
Corp., Cleveland 


e 
Stedman Foundry & Machine Works 
has been purchased by Pittsburgh’s 
United Engineering & Foundry Co. 
Stedman’s Aurora foundry will continue 
the production of gray iron castings 
and pulverizing machinery. 

a 
A cotton-fiber testing lab just completed 
by the United States Testing Co: will 
serve the textile industry in the Mem- 
phis area. 

oF 
When goods are damaged in transit, a 
device designed by Cleveland Impact 
Recorder notes the time Plans for mass 
production of the Impact-O-Graph are 
now in the works. 
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BITUMINOUS IS BASIC in the production of light and power. 
And to many a utility man, that means bituminous mined on 
the Baltimore & Ohio. 


And to executives with programs of expansion on their hands, 
B & O coals offer an economical, practically unlimited supply of 


expand fuel. Whether high-, medium-, or low-volatile coals are required, 
they are found in abundance and wide variety on the B & O. 


their plants And their accessibility, particularly to the Great Lakes regions 


and the eastern seaboard, speaks for itself. 





* 
with The vast, untapped reserves on B & O lines make bituminous 
, a deciding factor in expansion ‘‘go aheads.”’ In normal times or in 
CO. Ce. emergencies, you can ‘bank on B& O bituminous.” Ask our man! 








BITUMINOUS COALS 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
—from modern mines like this 






BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things — better ! 
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TWO MODELS TO FIT 
EVERY OFFICE NEED 


Plus Part-Keyboard — mighty midget — only > 
machine of its kind on the market — only 
machine that leaves off 4 keys in each 
column for full-speed accuracy with low 
cost economy. Smaller size (only 7" x 7" in 


/ app GITEP 


TO SUBTRACT 
PAYROLL WASTE 


model) and 6-lb. lightness — ideal 


for ‘‘floater’’ use. Counterbalanced touch, 
shorter key stroke for faster, more accurate 
‘addition, subtraction and multiplication. 


Sturdy, wear-proof. 
Smart carrying case available. 


Low cost—priced as low as $4Q@00° 







































mean sturdy efficiency too— 


" still give 100% service. 





the lightest, quietest 


key-drive machines on the 

market for less cost than ordinary, 
noisy, slow-action machines. 
Simple and much faster to 

operate. 14 fewer moving parts 


14-year-old Plus machines 


~~ ) 
Z 
Pe or gE 


Codie Lipp . pote Cel City, Uh 





i ‘PLUS: Dept. 459, 37 Murray St., N. Y. 7 








NAME 





COMPANY 





STREET 








Please send me, free, descriptive booklet. 
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Plus Full-Keyboard — unexcelled 

in quiet speed and accuracy 

for adding, subtracting, multiplying 
j and dividing. Specially banked, 





/ counterbalanced keys give 
/ featherlight, fast, accurate operation. - 
¢ Easy to carry—weighs no more 
than a portable typewriter. Smart 
‘ zipper carrying cases available. 
t Low cost—priced as low as $34@Q0°° 
# 


f Both the Part-Keyboard and 


y Full-Keyboard Plus can be equipped 


to add time, weights, measures, 
foreign currencies, etc. 


Mail in the coupon! See for yourself 
what savings Plus can give you! 


PLUS COMPUTING MACHINES Ine. 


37 Murray St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Subsidiary of Bell Punch Company-—Established 1878 















All-Purpose Grinder 


Kellerflex, Series’ M, is an all-purpose, 
flexible-shaft machine that can be used 
for filing, sanding, grinding, or polish- 
ing in every field of manufacture. 

Kellerflex consists of two units: a 
manually held tool that holds the grind- 
ing wheel or stone, and an electrical 
power unit that drives the tool. The 
power unit can be mcunted on standard 
floor and bench stands, or suspended 
from a ceiling for convenience. Power 
to the tool is transmitted through a 
flexible cable that doesn’t whip around 
when in operation. The power unit 
swings through ample vertical and hori- 
zontal arcs, so the unit follows the 
cable and tool around to all positions 
and eliminates possible cramping. 

The machine comes in a variety of 
standard speed ranges, which are 
changed by making slight adjustments 
on tool and motor. For power, there 
is a choice of motors from } hp. to 7 hp. 
All models have enclosed switches and 
are protected against overloads. 

e Source: Pratt & Whitney Div., Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co., West Hartford 1, 
Conn. 

e Availability: December. 


Versatile Vise 

Compound Angle Vise holds a work 
piece in any position for grinding, mill- 
ing, or drilling. The unit swings 180 
degrees in two different directions by 
adjustment of socket-head screws. 

Any surface of a piece held in the 
unit may be finished to size by grinding 
without loosening the vise jaws. Tool 
bits, form cutters, and dado cutters may 
be formed and sharpened by placing 
the work in the angle vise and fixing 
the grinding surface in the desired posi- 
tion. Holes are drilled in unusual loca- 


tions by settirg the vise to let the drill 
hit the surface at a right angle. 
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The vise is converted to a straight 
drill vise by removing four screws that 
hold the two swivel heads in place. 

The unit holds material up to 14 x 24 
in. Positions may be repeated after an 
original setup by recording the settings 
of an index on each of the swivels. 

The vise has a slotted base that 
measures 4x6 in., with an over-all 
height of 6 in. 

e Source: En Fab, Inc., 
St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
e Availability: immediate. 


338 Parsons 


Packaged Window Unit 

i'leetlite is a packaged window unit 
that can be installed quickly in new 
homes and buildings. A builder merely 
takes a Fleetlite window from its cor- 
rugated container and nails it in place 
between the studs of the window open- 
ing. The unit, the company says, is 
comparable in price with a manually 
built frame window. 

Fleetlite is double-hung, with a regu- 
lar sash, storm sash, and screen. The 
window panes are held in place with 




















Koroseal, which is wear- and chemical- 
resistant. The screen that fits below the 
upper storm sash is made of Velon. 


Sponge-rubber mountings on_ the 
framework permit easy removal of all 
window sections for washing or reglaz 
ing. The sponge-rubber mountings also 
provide effective weather-stripping. 
eSource: Fleet of America, Inc., 110 
Pearl St., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 

e Av4ilability: 2 to 3 weeks. 


Compressor on a Jeep 
A Jeep-mounted air-compressor engi- 


neered by Monroe Auto Equipment Co. 
is designed to lighten and speed up the 















and talleto Se 
anyone 3 
business with 
AMPLICALL 


Just touch a button for instant 
speaking contact within and be- 
tween all departments of your 
business. AMPLICALL takes the 
load off busy switchboards—puts 
an end to wasteful walking, wait- 
ing and slow-downs—pays for it- 
self quickly by converting wasted 
time into working time. Get the 
full details on AMPLICALL today! 






Systems (cont'd) 
ph = SYSTEMS 


SS IMPLICALL 


' 
» 


See Your Phone Book 
...» For your nearest 
AMPLICALL specialist, 
look in the “Intercom- 
munication” section of 
your classified direc- 
tory, or write direct. 


ries, 

institutions, general er 
installations in daily use. re 
requirements. Expert survey 


ERE TO BUY fs 
RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3523-B Addison St?., Chicago 18, Illinois 
0 Send complete details on the New 

AMPLICALL, , 


0 Send your rep 











Save time and money 


wilh Parsons 
MECHANO FORM 





mER LEDGE R 


Most accounting 
these fine, 50 
and cards. 

There'll be no re-writing because of worn 
records if Parsons Mechano 
Form. Can be erased readily with chemi- 


you use 
cals, rubber or scratcher, leaving a smooth 
surface the same color. There are seven 
colors in both sheets and cards so each 
of record can be indicated by the 
used. It takes a clean, sharp entry 
Ink will not run on 


class 
color 
with no smudging. 
the fibers. It will stand rigid in your files. 


Mechano Form was engineered to the 
specifications of America’s leading man- 
ufacturers of bookkeeping equipment. 





BETTER 
FIVE 
WAYS 
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and record-keeping 
jobs can be done better at low cost on 
4 new cotton fiber papers 


It Pays 


PARSON S 


SALESMAN 


— 
a 
nr “ie cath 


\ , 





creoit 


Its smooth, no-glare surface — less eye 
strain — makes it ideal, as well, for 
hand posting. 


“HOW TO MAKE YOUR 
RECORDS LEGIBLE AND LASTING” 


This is the title of a free 
booklet that gives the an- 
swefs on paper for account- 
ing and record-keeping pur- 
poses. It tells what types of 
paper or card to use for vari- 
ous applications and gives 
valuable hints saving 
time, effort and paper. Send 
for your copy today — no 
obligation. Parsons Paper Company, De- 
Massachusetts. 


on 





partment 109, Holyoke, 


to Pick 


Pr & RS 


oo A New Cotton Fibers 


PC 1949 




















work of railroad-track maintenance and 
road construction. 

The unit consists of a 60-cu.-ft. 
Ingersoll-Rand air compressor mounted 
on a Willys Jeep; the Jeep is equipped 
with a hydraulic lift. ‘Uhe compressor 
is driven from the Jeep’s engine through 
a rear power-takeoff connection. The 
lift lowers the compressor into its work- 
ing position. When it’s not in_ use, 
the compressor may be raised out of the 
way or completely detached from the 
Jeep. 

‘Tests on road-maintenance projects 
prove the unit successful for use with 
spike drivers, tamping guns, riveting 
hammers, and chipping-scaling ham- 
mcrs. 

e Source: Willvs-Overland Motors, Inc., 
Toledo 1, Ohio. 
e Availability: immediate. 





Film Reader 


Recordak Film Reader, Model PF, 
doubles the capacity of 100-ft. rolls of 


film, makes it casicr to read microfilm 
records. 
The unit works somewhat _ like 


16-mm. table-top readers. Records are 
exposed first along the left-hand edge 
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He works at the “HEIGHT” 















































ERE’S the greatest improvement 

in office furniture in more than 
half a century —the Shaw-Walker 
29” desk! 

Inches ower than standard office 
desks, it literally puts every office 
worker on top of his job—places all 
work under the eyes, within easy 
finger-tip reach. 

What’s more, this revolutionary 
desk has been “‘time-engineered”’ 27 
ways, inside and out, to speed up 
thinking, planning, organizing... 
to step up office production and 
eliminate costly wasted minutes. 

Only Shaw-Walker could have de- 
vised such a desk, for it was born of 
fifty years’ experience serving the 
“time-economy”’ of American busi- 
ness. 

And there are Shaw-Walker desks, 


“Built Like a 
Skyscraper™ 





chairs, files, fireproof cabinets, sys- 
tems, indexes and supplies—4,000 dif- 
ferent items—each “‘time-engineered”’ 
for the needs of every job and worker. 

If youare setting up a new business 


or merely wish to modernize worn, 
out-dated offices, make sure you use 
Shaw-Walker equipment through- 
out. It will help you make the most of 
every minute, every working day! 





New, low, comfortable 
height (29”). Puts you on 
top of every job. 


Job-engineered drawer 
space—executive, adminis- 
trative and clerical. 


Concealed, removable 
wastebasket—saves time, 
floor space and litter 


Center drawer with extra 
compartments— space for 
everything you need at 
your finger tips. 








Most comfortable working 
top ever invented. 


“In,” “Out,” and “Hold” 
letter trays inside—confi 
dential, quick, no desk-top 
clutter. 


Scientific personal file with 
speed guide, dividers- 
saves “barrels” of time. 








PACKED WITH IDEAS FOR STRETCHING OFFICE TIME! 


@ Organize now for greater sales effort and lower operating cost! A 
wealth of ideas on “time-engineered” office systems and equipment. 
36 pages! Many color illustrations! Just off the press! Write today on 
business letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 9, Michigan. 








Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture and Filing Equipment in the World 





GHAW-WALKER 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 
Branches and Exclusive Dealers in All Principai Cities 











Production went up 41% when Lukenweld Jacketed 
Drier Rolls were installed in two machines at 
Bristol-Myers Company’s Hillside, N. J., plant. 




















LUKENOMICS 


a poten Ly ie 


Here’s LUKENOMICS in action! A 41% increase in output and a 
substantial reduction in steam consumption followed installation 
of Lukenweld Jacketed ‘Steel Plate Drier Rolls. 


LUKENOmICcs took the traditional drier roll and conceived the idea 
of jacketed drier rolls; applied the inherent advantages of plate to it; 
engineered and fabricated it; proved it. Result—lower costs for 


many industries with drying problems, 


LUKENOMICs is advanced plate-product engineering, the ability to 
make plate make money for you. It is know-how, experience and 
specialization in plate. It is special welding and other fabricating 


facilities. It delivers you a part, an assembly or a complete machine. 


You are invited to employ LUKENOMICs and all the word implies. 
For more data on Drier Rolls, write for Bulletin 358, Lukenweld, 


Division of Lukens Steel Company, 483 Lukens Bldg., Coatesville, Pa, 


LUKENWELD DESIGNERS, ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF MACHINERY 


DIVISION 
* 

















of one side of the film and then along 
the right-hand edge of the reverse side. 
Records are reduced in size in the ratio 
either of 35 to 1 or of 28 to 1. 

At the larger reduction-ratio, film 
images can be enlarged to nearly orig- 
inal size. At the smaller reduction, the 
images appear 14% larger than the 
original documents. 

One of the new readers is included 
in the rental cost of either the Recordak 
Duplex or Triplex Microfilmer. Where 
the volume of work requires more than 
one reader, extra units are rented fer a 
small additional charge. 

e Source: Recordak Corp., 350 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

e Availability: immediate on a rental 
basis. 


P. S. 


“3M” Body Caulking, an auto-body 
sealer, won’t harden, shrink, or let in 
water when applied to seams between 
roof, side, and floor panels. ‘The sealer 
is a putty-like material, packaged in oil- 
resistant paper. It is rolled into shape 
by hand; no special equipment is needed 
to apply it. The sealer is a product of 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 900 
Fauquier St., St. Paul 6, Minn. 

Magic Booklite for bedtime reading 
puts itself out when the reader dozes 
off. The lamp clips onto any book or 
magazine. Tilt the lamp forward and 
the light goes on, tilt it back and it goes 
off. Light from its 7-watt bulb is con- 
centrated on the reading matter and 
not dispersed over a wide area. The 
manufacturer is Fagle Electric Mfg. Co., 
Inc., 23-10 Bridge Plaza South, Long 
Island City 1, N. Y. 

Pocket cutter strips armor from BX 
cable without injuring the wire’s insula- 
tion. The device works like an ordinary 
pair of pliers. After the cutter is 
squeezed around the cable, a twisting 
motion pulls the armor free from the 
wires inside. The cutter handles most 
types of conventional BX cable. The 
maker: Ideal Industries, Inc., 1648 Park 
Ave., Sycamore, II]. 

Dialaid slips over the dial of a tele- 
phone for easier dialing from any posi- 
tion. It duplicates the regular dial, but 
has larger figures and symbols. Dialaid 
won’t interfere with the operation of 
the phone instrument. The maker is 
Kepco Laboratories, 142-45 Roosevelt 
Ave., Flushing, N. Y. 

Polalite Shield slips over a fluorescent 
lamp to prevent breakage and improve 
the concentration of the light in a de 
sired direction. The shield is an un- 
breakable tube, made from a multilayer 
plastic called Polaply. With its built-in 
reflector, Polalite passes light downward 
and outward to an angle of 45 degrees. 
Light at greater angles is sharply re- 
duced. The maker is Polalite Corp., 
Whitestone, L. I., N. Y 
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7 common-sense reasons for trading in 





typewriters 


Precision writing machine. Royal is the finest 
ever developed. It is, and always has been, designed 
with the operator in mind. 

Typists’ preference. Typists everywhere—those 
who use typewriters day in and day out—prefer 
Royal better than 2% to 1 over any other make. 
Quality of work. Typists know that a letter typed 
on a Royal has that fine, top-notch appearance 
worthy of an executive’s signature. 

Action acclaimed. Royal action is universally 
recognized as the finest of them all. 


Ruggedness. Royal’s durability is built in. It stays 


6. 





on the job longer. Less time out for repairs. 


Streamlined beauty. Feast your eyes on its soft, 
gray tone that banishes all glare. Imagine how 
modern new Gray Magic Royals would look in 
your office. 


Magic* Margin. This famous Royal ex- 
clusive is the most outstanding operator 
benefit ever invented in the typewriter 
field. Eliminates fumbling with margin 
stops. Position the carriage, flick the lever, and 
margin is automatically set. Remember, Royal 
combines more time-saving and work-saving fea- 
tures than any other typewriter. 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Try new Gray Magic Royals today! They’re made by the company which 
manufactures and sells more typewriters than anyone else. 


me @@O GRAY WAGIC ROVAL 


Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 








Sheep are to all the Disches what the theater is to the Barry- 
mores, says author J. C. Furnas. 10-year-old Butch is already 
as good on the range or in the show ring as many a full- 
grown sheepman, keeps breeding records as well as his father. 


No wonder Ben Disch gives 
expert attention to each sheep 
in his flock of 300 Southdowns 
and Shropshires. Fine Disch 
breeding stock is worth hun- 
dreds of dollars a head. Ben 
also finishes several hundred 
Western lambs for market. 





This Farm Family 
Shines in Show Business 


Showing sheep, winning championships, selling stock of top quality has brought to the Disches—Country Gentleman 
readers of Wisconsin — national fame, prosperity, and a way of life they wouldn’t change for anything else. 


Tus Disches are the kind of people who would probably 
sparkle in anything they tried. They shine in the sheep busi- 
ness simply because they would rather raise woolies than do 
anything else, and because they have the stuff of which cham- 
pions are made. 

Ben Disch tripled the business of a feed mill he once owned. 
But he wanted to be a farmer, so he took his family into sheep- 
raising—and all the Disches have become sheep experts with a 
seldom matched performance. 

Last year, for example, Disch lambs took three grand cham- 
pionships and many other awards at the International Live- 
stock Show. Disch children have cut a wide swath through 
local and state 4-H competitions. Every year classes of college 
agricultural students are taken to the Disch farin to see super- 
lative sheep and models of sheep handling. 

You can also measure their success by material yardsticks, 
They started out with a $31,000 debt, today have $35,000 in 
free and clear land alone. Their farm and home are equipped 
with modern conveniences, from fluorescent lighting in the 
dining room to a push-button silo unloader in the barnyard. 
But more important to them, the Disches are enjoying the 
deepdown satisfaction of outstanding skill in sheep raising — 
and “the independence of farming” that nothing else could 








give them. Their inspiring story will be read by all their 
Country Gentleman “neighbors” in the November issue. 


Superior editorial help has brought Country Gentleman the 
preference of The Best People in the Country. Of those reading 
two or more leading farm magazines, Country Gentleman is pre- 
ferred by nearly 2 to 1 over Magazine A, more than 2 to I over 
Magazine B, more than 6 to 1 over Magazine C! 





Full partner to her husband, Emma Disch keeps the farm account 
books, helps with the 24-hour watch over ewes at lambing time. In 
addition to running the household, she also finds time for an active 
part in £ommunity affairs. 















The bei peyole ie The 







turn to Country Gentleman 
for Better Farming, Better Living 








In over half of all U. S. counties. 
Country Gentleman circulation ex- 
ceeds that of the biggest weekly and 
biggest women’s magazine. 










































Seed Up 
Your Old 
Equipment 
with Roll- 

Easy 


ENTER 


Rolling stock th2t doesn’t 
roll easily cuts efticiency 
and profits in any business. 
Colson’s 1458 different 
caster designs meet every 
need: casters for metal-work- 
ing plants, textile plants, 
railroad terminals, hospitals, 
hotels and department 
stores. Let a Colson Engin- 
eer show you how you can 
modernize your rolling 
equipment easily and at 
very low cost with precision 
built easy-roll, easy-swivel 
Colson Casters. 


THE COLSON CORPORATION 
ELYRIA, OHIO 


Please send free 6 
~"Co aste 
Name os 
F 
mpany ——$— 
Street = 
City Zone —State 





THE COLSON CORPORATION 
ELYRIA, OHIO 
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PENSION CONSULTANT G. Gilson Terriberry: A Business Week reporter asked him... 


What Will a Nickel Buy? 


There’s no easy answer, Terriberry says. It varies with the 
kind of company, its history, the class of employees, the kind of 


pension plan picked. 


If you are Standard Oil of N. J., Beech Nut Packing, Johnson & Johnson, 
J. C. Penney, Safeway, or one of an impressive number of other companies 
faced with pension-plan problems, you get advice from G. Gilson ‘Terriberry 


Co., in New York. 


The C.1.O. has put Terriberry’s business into the headlines and deluged 
his organization with calls for help from employers. So BUSINESS WEEK took 
its electronic recorder to ‘Terriberry and asked him some of the questions 
which are troubling management these days. 


BW-—How is the pension-consulting 
business these days? 

TERRIBERRY—We're getting pan- 
icky telephone calls . . . that’s why ] 
didn’t want to cut off the long-distance 
telephone. We had one, two, three 
yesterday, and so on. But I think that 
management is reacting too far in that 
direction. 

BW-Isn’t an cmployer simply invit- 
ing trouble under the current interpre- 
tation of the ‘laft-Hartley act by initi- 
ating a pension system now on his own? 
Doesn’t he open up an area of collective 
bargaining to his union which might 
not be opened up for a year or two or 
ever by the union itself? 

TERRIBERRY-I think there are 
two philosophies. . . . One is to antici- 


pate what demands you are going to 
get and keep the ball in management's 
hands as much as you can. The other 
philosophy is to sit back and not do a 
darn thing until the union pushes—and 
obviously the union gets all the credit 
BW-—Gencrally speaking, what should 
the employer know about pensions? 
TERRIBERRY—That’s a son of a 
gun of a question. It seems to me fun- 
damentally they should look at pension 
plans or any other benefit plan as part 
of their personnel operation. ‘They 
should develop a philosophy. For in- 


stance—do they want to fall in line with 
the union on the flat benefit idea re 
gardless of income? Or do you want to 
perhaps be a little old-fashioned and 
think compensation is a measure of 
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As a boy, Heinrich Schliemann developed a passionate 
interest in the ancient city of Troy, which scholars of his time 
said never existed. He fiercely resented this belief, and was 
convinced that remains of the city could be found, but only 
after years of study and search, and the expenditure of vast 
sums of money. He began his struggle for learning and 
wealth as a grocer’s boy. By 1870 he had accumulated both, 
and began excavation in Asia Minor, near the spot where the 
Hellespont flows into the Aegean Sea. Explorations con- 
tinued for more than 20 years and disclosed wine distinct 
towns, one above the other. In 1893, after Schliemann’s 
death, the sixth city from the bottom —a city which had 
perished in flames some 1200 years before Christ — was 
proven to be Homer's ancient city of Troy. 


There is a modern parallel to this story in the history 
of the Norfolk and Western Railway. There was a time 
when men said that a railroad from the Atlantic Ocean 


to the 


J 


great mid-West . 


. across a vast swamp and 





CNOA _/ 

















Found the City Men Said Never Existed 


rivers, and through wild mountain barriers could never 
exist. But there were men, like Schliemann, who believed 
in themselves and in their purpose . men who strug- 
gled heroically for decades against terrific obstacles... 
mile after mile, line after line, to conquer the land and 
build through it one of the nation’s vital railroads — the 
Norfolk and Western. 

With the most modern equipment, efficient operating 
methods, the skill of thousands of experienced employees, 
and constant research, the N. & W., today and tomorrow, 
will be faithful to its purpose, and work continuously to 


provide the better rail service which shippers have come 


to rely upon — Precision Transportation. 


onfoth... We 


RAILWAY 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 








How TOPS HELPs INDUSTRY 
SAVE TIME, CUT COSTS... 


STENCILLING DESIGNS ON BUSSES. 
PERMACEL PAPER TAPE USED FOR (1S 
SPEED, ECONOMY. STICKS AT A TOUCH, 

GIVES RAZOR-SHARP COLOR DEFINITION, 
STRIPS OFF CLEAN! 

















BENcravers USE 
PERMACEL DOUBLE-FACED 
TAPE To HOLD HALFTONE 
PLATES TO WOODEN BLOCKS. 
HOLDS TIGHT... 
ELIMINATES NAILS ! 


* * * 


a PERMACEL TAPES are laboratory-developed, carefully tested 
under toughest conditions for tensile strength, adhesion, 
stretch. Play safe—use PERMACEL! 


gy LET OUR TRAINED TECHNICIANS come and help you find ways 
of cutting time and costs with PERMACEL TAPES. 


® 





INDUSTRIAL TAPES 
INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION e NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
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“That’s a son of a gun of a question .. . 
they should look at pension plans as part of 
their personnel operation.” 


value and that compensation during 
your carning years is a criterion on 
which to base your living scale and your 
cost of living after you retire? : 

BW-—How much pension can an em- 
ployer buy for a nickel an hour? 

TERRIBERRY-—Well, that can be 
estimated actuarially, but it doesn’t 
make sense as a base on which to deter- 
mine it. 

BW-—That may not be a base, but 
that is what a lot of employers want to 
know: “What can I get for a nickel an 
hour?”” What can be said generally on 
that, realizing that we are just estimat- 
ing? 

TERRIBERRY-It would vary con- 
siderably by the age and length of 
service distribution of the employees. 

BW—Well, again, can we assume an 
average? Everything about this hypo- 
thetical case is average. Average size 
company, average age, average every- 
thing. 

TERRIBERRY-lI've never scen this 
average, but I suppose we can assume 
there is one. Here is how much things 
can vary: You have one industry where 
you say the average is $1.40 an hour— 
that is, the hourly figure. You have an- 
other industry where it is $1.86. Now 
5¢ an hour is quite a different percent- 
age between those two. Furthermore, 
you usually eliminate certain turnover 
groups, either by years of service or by 
years of age. So if you take your nickel 
and count that across your entire pay- 
roll it doesn’t mean very much, because 
maybe 30% of the people aren’t cli- 
gible. 

BW_-Well, let’s say that this em- 
ployer—and I am sure that this is true 
of many employers—is not starting from 
that end at all; he is starting from the 
other end. Not “This is what I want 
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“With all those varieties it is hard to give 
a categorical answer to how much pension 
a nickel can buy.” 

to buv” but “How much is it going to 
cost?” 

TERRIBERRY-—I know what you 
are getting at. You are trying to get at 
the problem they are facing now with 
the unions—but Jiminy Christmas! 

BW—What I’m trying to do is reflect 
here questions which we find are in 
employers’ minds now. 

TERRIBERRY—Let me give you 
some more idea of the variety. One 
company I know of has a lot of subsidi 
irics. In one subsidiary the future serv 
ice cost—as the percentage of total pay- 
roll—was 3.18‘ Vhe eligible payroll 
was about $7,250,000, and the total 
payroll was $11.4-million. ‘The reason 
for the difference in the eligible payroll 
ind the total payroll is the requirement 
of three vears of service and age 30 
for cligibility. ‘The next subsidiary comes 
ut at 2.13% with about 50% of the 
payroll eligible right away 

BW—To buy the same pension bene 
fits? 

rFERRIBERRY—The same darn 
thing. So you see the cost, the per 
entage of payroll, can vary very greatly 
depending upon whether the company 
is new or old and has a young age 
group or an old age-group. Now with 
ill those varieties it is hard to give a 


categorical answer to what a nickel can 
buy 

BW—How does an employer find 
out? 


rERRIBERRY-It takes an actuarial 
tudy. We would want a payroll of all 
the hourly paid emplovees \ge, sex, 
date of employment, and carnings 

BW-Sex figures 
vary by sex? 

TERRIBERRY-—Yes 
more. 


BW—Women live longer? 


because mortality 


Women cost 
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“If he has reasons for doing the things he 
puts in the plan, I have an idea he can sell 
the union on accepting them.” 


rERRIBERRY-If they get to re 
tirement age they outlive the men 

BW All right, so now this hypotheti 
cal employer has .gathered these facts, 
now if he has that information, is that 
enough to know how much a nickel an 
hour is going to buy in pensions? 

TERRIBERRY—That is enough to 
make an estimate 

BW—Why do you say “estimate.” 

TERRIBERRY—Well, for one thing 
he should know about his turnover, but 
turnover is hardly ever kept in_ the 
proper shape for work. We've never 
found anybody yct who’s got it 

And then his future cost can vary 

more turnover, less cost . . . less 

turnover, higher costs. Mortality may 
differ from tables used It’s improv 
ing right along less mortality, higher 
costs. And he mav make more or less 
than assumed interest rate 

BW —lIs it reasonable to assume that 
this same employer who is putting 5¢ 
in hour into pension funds can buy 
twice as much pension for 10¢ an hour? 

rERRIBERRY-Yes. ‘This is a good 
issumption if it is a flat benefit plan 

BW—The jargon is a little complex 
What is a flat benefit? 

PERRIBERRY—Evervbody in the 
wage group for x number of years of 
service Comes out with the same benefit 

BW —-You still haven't given me an 
stimate of what a nickel will buy 

lPERRIBERRY—All right. ‘lake that 
hypothetical average case and a flat 
benefit. Assume we amortize the cost 
in excess of the normal cost over 20 to 
30 years, we might expect your nickel 
per hour to produce $40-$45 each 
mouth at 65 retirement age. Nobody 
seems to be average and the results can 
have a wide swing up or down. 

You couldn't even guess at results 








WHEN You LOCATE 
IN 


a 


you can 


Make Money 
and 


Live Well 


More important than profits 
alone — is where you have to 
live to make them. 

Anywhere in Massachusetts, 
it’s only a matter of minutes 
from your plant to the smart 
suburbs of modern metropolitan 
cities or the quaint towns and 
villages of the Bay State’s his- 
torical country-side. 

Good climate, friendly neigh- 
bors, fine schools, short dis- 
tances to everything which 
favors gracious living enable 
you to make your profits more 
pleasurably in Massachusetts. 


the move 15 ap,.. 70 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Lecaise 


LABOR IS SKILLED AND PLENTIFUL 


QO 


MAJOR MARKETS ARE CLOSEST 


RESEARCH FACILITIES ARE FINEST 


“sy 


An illustrated book gives the 
facts on Massachusetts. The 
color film, “Moke It In Mass- 
ochusetts”, is available to 
interested executives. 


WRITE TO Massachusetts De- 


velopment and Industrial Commis- 


sion, Room 102B, State House, 
Boston 33, Massachusetts 

















Chances are 
179 tol 
that Patapar 
can help you 


If you have a problem that ordinary pa- 
pers can’t handle there are 179 chances 


you'll find the answer in Patapar 
Vegetable Parchment. This unique wet- 
strength, grease-resisting paper is pro- 
duced in 179 different types. Each type 
has special characteristics to meet special 
needs. For example, suppose you need a 
paper that is completely odorless and 
tasteless; or a paper that is boil-proof; or 
one that prevents “grease crawling.” 
There are types of Patapar that exactly 
fill these needs. Other types fill varying 
requirements of wet-strength, grease- 
proofness, moisture vapor resistance, 
translucency, pliability. Patapar is so 
versatile that business men use it in 
thousands of ways. 


Solves problems 
like these 


As a food wrapper Patapar protects 
products like butter, bacon, cheese, fish, 
margarine, poultry, frozen foods. A few 
other typical uses: ham boiler liners, 
artists’ sketching pads, package inserts, 
gasket liners, pie doilies, putty wrappers, 
rubber mold liners, 
lamp shades. 


BUSINESS MEN: 


Outline your problem 
to us. Perhaps we can 
help you solve it with 


one of the 179 types 
of Patapar. a i 
T ; 


HI-WET-STRENGTH, 
GREASE-RESISTING PARCHMENT 





Patapor Keymark, 
nationally advertised 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 





Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headg h since 1885 





ters for Vegetable P 
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under a unit benefit plan—yearly benefit 
as a percentage of pay. 

BW-Are these plans you describe 
sound actuarially? 

TERRIBERRY~—Yes, if you mean by 
actuarial soundness that the costs—the 
liabilities—are correctly determined by 
reasonable assumptions on mortality and 
on interest rates and the like and are 
continually supervised by qualified ac- 
tuaries. 

BW-I take it you are implying some 
are unsound. 

TERRIBERRY-Ycs, sir—most of the 
pay-as-you-go type—where the costs of 
retirements are paid out of pocket. ‘They 
look cheap to start with but the cost 
pyramids. 

BW—Does that make plans of that 
type unsound? 

TERRIBERRY—Certainly does in 
most cases . . . no security ‘to the em- 
ployee that he’ll get his income for life 

. little or no reserve. A good strong 
wind will bust ’em—nothing to do then 
but reduce or stop payments to retired 
employees. The ultimate costs usually 
are much higher than the company can 
afford and a day of reckoning will come. 

BW—Now let’s get back to the ma- 
terial you were concerned with when 
you talked over the telephone. What 
about the tax angle of pension invest- 
ment? 

TERRIBERRY-If the plan is ap- 
proved under section 165(a) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, the company’s 
cost is a necessary and proper business 
expense the same as wages. 

BW-—Once a plan is qualified under 
these tax benefits, does it become an 
irrevocable plan? 

TERRIBERRY-—No. It can be ter- 
minated. But the regulations state a 
plan cannot be stopped in the first 10 
years without tax penalty unless you 


prove to the Treasury Dept. that it 
is for business reasons, for business 
necessity. 


BW-—Has anyone ever proved that? 

TERRIBERRY-—Oh yes, sure. If 
you get in a spot where payment of this 
would jeopardize the continuation of 
the business, that would certainly be 
business necessity. But it is difficult to 
satisfy the Treasury. If you wanted to 
take the money and put it into a new 
building or plant improvement, you 
would have a difficult time. If the 
company were sold to another company 
which did not have a plan, they would 
probably permit you to stop the plan 
without penalty. 

BW-—What benefits does an em- 
ployer get out of pensions? 

TE RRIBERRY— Some of the things 
you get in return arc dificult to meas 
ure in dollars. It gets back again to the 
personnel relations and the personnel 
operation of the company. Of course, 
basically the effect of a retirement plan 
is to separate from employment inefh- 


cient, superannuated employees. In one 
textile operation we discovered a num- 
ber of older people working up to age 
80 that could be dropped out. Say five 
dropped out, and say two or three were 
employed to replace them. Obviously 
there were some people on the pay roll 
who were really in effect retired and 
the company was burying a large pen- 
sion cost in their current payroll. 

BW-—Because of seniority rules? 

TERRIBERRY-Seniority rules, plus 
the fact that you don’t just dump peo- 
ple out on the street, and they didn’t 
have any way of taking care of them. 
It is safe to say that in any old organi- 
zation there is a hidden pension cost in 
the payroll. Now when you put a plan 
in, what you have done is take that cost 
out where you can see it. 

BW-—Are you saying that the unions 
are unwittingly doing industry a service 
by putting a forced draft under the 
pension movement? 

TERRIBERRY-I think you might 
say that if you don’t go too far. 

‘BW-_Well, then, put it in your own 
words. 

TERRIBERRY-—This hole business 
of striving for security can be carried so 
far that it will hurt the whole social 
and economic structure of the country. 
I think you still have to have some in- 
centives left for an individual to better 
himself.#I think this whole business can 
go too far. 

BW-—Do you welcome or deplore the 
new interest of the union movement in 
pensions? 


TERRIBERRY-It depends upon 
where you sit. 
BW-I’'m sitting where I have an 


interest in the enterprise system and the 
efficiency of industry. 

TERRIBERRY-I think a properly 
designed pension plan is a very good 
thing all along the line from every angle. 

BW-You know you are ducking my 
question. Do you want to duck it? 

TERRIBERRY-—How the devil are 
you going to answer it? 

BW-You give me the impression 
that you think it is a good thing for the 
general welfare that there has been an 
increased interest in pensions, even 
though the unions have heaced that new 
interest. 

TERRIBERRY-I think that is right. 
I would agree with that. But they 
shouldn’t impose badly designed or 
too costly plans. 

BW-—You say that an employer who 
is facing up for the first time to install- 
ing a pension plan faces a problem of 
almost infinite complexities and possi 
bilities, and what he should be con 
cerned with is tailoring a program to fit 
his own business needs? 

TERRIBERRY-If he will do that. 
and he has sound reasons for the thing 
he puts in his plan, I have an idea he 
can sell the union on accepting it. 
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/f you ask me, this 
place ts too noisy 





[f you ask Us, 
you heed a 
FIBRETONE ceiling! 





You'll be surprised how little it costs to reduce disturbing noise 


and increase productive efficiency. Let our acoustical engineers 


convince you with an estimate... 


No one likes business Fibretone can be readily installed over 










to be quiet, but it’s never 
good business to have o/se—especially 
when it’s unnecessary. 


Fibretone sound-absorbing panels are 
scientifically designed to help end costly 
noise—to give you a ceiling “with a 
hundred thousand noise traps.” 

In each 12"-square unit, hundreds of 
cylindrical holes or “noise traps’ are 
drilled in the sound-absorbing material. 
Inaroom 15'x 15' you'd have 108,900 
of these “noise traps.’’ Sound waves as 
they strike the ceiling enter the holes 
where the sound energy is dissipated. 


ui 





existing ceilings. It is attractive in ap- 
pearance, can be painted and repainted, 
and is designed to meet the most modest 
budget. 


To assure utmost in noise-quieting 
benefits, J-M Fibretone ceilings are in- 
stalled only by Johns-Manville or by 
J-M Approved Acoustical Contractors. 


You'll be under no obligation to let 
us answer two executive questions: 
“What will the job cost?” “How soon 
can you do it?” For a prompt estimate, 
write Johns-Manville, Box 290, New 
York 16, New York. seg. u.s. Pot. Of. 


Johns-Manville 


Transite* Movable Walls—Terrafiex* and Asphalt Tile Floors—Corrugated Transite* —Flexstone* Built-Up Roofs—Acoustical Materials—Etc. 








It pays to 
do business 
in New York 


State! 


There are nearly three times as 
many factories in New York State 
as in any other—creating the 
nation’s largest market for in- 
dustrial products. We'll be glad 
to send additional facts. Write: 
N. Y. State Dept. of Commerce, 
Room 178, 112 State St. Al- 
bany 7, New York. 











SAVE 50% of 
Yearly Workmans’ Compensation 
INSURANCE PREMIUMS! 


In the past 20 years we have shown 
thousands of manufacturers the way 
to tremendous premiums savings 
through the Coleman plan for self- 
insurance. 

If you employ 350 or more, regard- 
of the type of business you are in, 
we can show you how you can effect 
a like saving, and at the same time 
make your plant a safer, pleasanter 
place to work. 

Write for free booklet “Self Insur- 
ance a Full Time Job.” and when 
you self insure, do it the easy way, 
thru Coleman. If you are interested 
in the authentic case history of 
“How a Textile Manufacturer Saved 
50%” ask. for that too. 


ROBERT F. COLEMAN, INC. (Dept. B-1) 


40 E. 5lst Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Private Capital Built British Jet 


The Comet, which will probably be the first jet transport to 
fly in airline service, was developed by de Havilland mostly out of 
its own funds. Development cost was less than $10-million. 


It looks now as if the first jet-powered 
airliner to go into service will be Bnt 
ain’s slick de Havilland Comet (BW — 
Aug.6’49,p85). American plane makers 
call the Comet another triumph of an 
industry that is “subsidized” by a social- 
istic government. They have complained 
that a new transport-type plane costs 
at least $20-million to develop, and 
that, therefore, they could not enter the 
jet transport field without government 
help 

This week it was revealed that de 
Havilland developed the Comet almost 
entirely with its own money—and that 
the cost was less than $10-million. 

e Plane’s Development—Here’s a_ brief 
history of the Comet’s development: 

Late in the war, a British government 
committee, under the chairmanship of 
Lord Brabizon, started to look into the 
problems of producing new postwar 


commercial planes. One of its ideas was 
a 600-m.p.h. tailless transatlantic jet 
mail plane. ‘The Ministry of Supply 
picked de Havilland to do preliminary 
research in high-speed flight. 

e Transsonic Pioneer—The first result 
was the production of three DH-108’s. 
This was the swept-wing, tailless jet 
plane that began British research in 
transsonic flight, much as the Bell X-1 


and the Douglas D-558 did here. 


One of the DH-108’s disintegrated in 
the air—probably as the result of shock 
waves at or near the speed of sound. 
Another reached the speed of sound 
safely in a power dive. But the over- 
all results of the experiment convinced 
de Havilland that the Brabizon com- 
mittee’s specifications for the tailless 
mail plane offered little future. 

e Substitute—Instcad, it tried to inter- 
est the Ministry of Supply in a turbo- 
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Mr. Epwarp R. LYMAN, 
Export Manager, 
Revere Camera Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


“Clipper Cargo cuts our delivery time 
by as much as 90%!” 


“We have found Clipper Cargo 
the ideal method of overseas 
shipment for our moving pic- 
ture equipment. Our custom- 
ers are turning more and more to Clipper Cargo 
because delivery time is cut as much as 90°%— 
and pilferage has been reduced to almost nil. 
“An added feature of Clipper Cargo is the 
C.O.D. service. This eliminates the expense of 
bank or letter of credit transfer of funds and 
further expedites our customer orders. 
“We feel that there is a great future for 
Clipper Cargo in view of the possibilities offered 
Sor quick turnover and for prompt satisfaction 
of our customers’ requirements.” 


Today, more than ever before, business 
leaders are looking for better methods of 
distribution . .. new markets... and ways 
to protect their present markets against 
rising competition. 

That is why more and more alert busi- 
nessmen are shipping by swift Clipper 
Cargo, Pan American’s world-wide air de- 
livery service. And that is why Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways carry more overseas 
cargo than all other United States sched- 
uled airlines combined. 


Why not learn how Pan American can 
bring more business to your company? Call 
your Clipper Cargo Agent or your local 
Pan American World Airways office. 


Only Pan American offers the advantages of 


CLIPPER CARGO 


®Trade Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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WILL make your 
reports more 


accurate... 


WILL get reports 


to your desk ae %. 








faster... . 





WILL help cut 


record-keeping 























100 pages packed with color illustrations 





of record-keeping forms, binders and ac- 





cessory items... fully indexed...invaluable 





to every department in your business. 






| Get your copy from a NATIONAL Sta- 
tioner...or clip a dollar bill to the coupon 









and mail it — today. ( 


National Blank Book Co. 
Sal 









HOLYOKE. MASSACHUSETTS 
NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 
HOLYOKE, MASS. B1 





My dollar enclosed. 
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Street 


City & State 
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jet pas ransort with less speed 
and a more conventional design. MOS 
finally agreed (1) to let de Havilland 
proceed at its own expense, (2) to give 
the company priority on critically scarce 
materials, and (3) to buy two Comets 
for experimental use if’ de Havilland 
could build an airplane that would meet 
certain performance guarantees. ‘These 
guarantees are said to be a speed of 
close to 500 m.p.h. at 40,000 ft. alti- 
tude, with a cruising range of about 
2,500 mi. 

British Overseas Airways Corp. joined 
the deal. It signed up to take 14 Comets 
on the same basis. But both MOS 
and B.O.A.C. can cancel their orders 
if de Havilland fails to meet these guar- 
antees. So if it can’t deliver, de Havil- 
land faces a whopping loss. 

Even if it does deliver, it faces a loss 

unless it gets a lot more sales. It set 
the price on its first 16 Comets on the 
basis of quantity production. The com- 
pany estimates it will have to sell about 
100 Comets just to recoup development 
costs and break even. It is now dicker- 
ing for additional Comet sales with at 
least six foreign airlines. Pan American, 
one of the negotiators, says it is very 
much interested. 
e Engine Development—The British 
government did finance the original 
high-speed research program. And it 
also supported the engine development. 
The centrifugal-flow Ghost turbojet— 
now rated at 4,450-Ib. thrust, but soen 
to be boosted to 5,000 lb.—was devel- 
oped under government contract. But 
then, so are all U.S. turbojet engines. 
The Ghost is also being used in de 
Havilland’s new high-altitude fighter, 
the Venom. 

This is not the first time that de 

Havilland has taken a flyer at financing 
its own developments. Early in ‘the 
war it developed the plywood Mosquito 
bomber at its own expense. The Royal 
Air Force later bought Mosquitos on a 
large scale. Since the war, the company 
developed Britain’s first jet night 
fighter: the DH-113 version of the Vam- 
pire. ‘The RAF only recently has ac- 
cepted this plane, and a sizable produc- 
tion run is now in sight. 
e Tests—The first prototype Comet now 
has more than 30 test flights behind it. 
Preliminary ground and flight tests have 
been completed. The current phase of 
flight testing is concerned with (1) es- 
tablishing the plane’s performance at 
various speeds and altitudes, and (2) 
proving that it mects the guarantees 
made to MOS and B.O.A.C. 

So far, de Havilland engineers refuse 
to comment officially on their results. 
Privately, however, they admit that they 
have found remarkably few bugs to this 
point. But two of the biggest hurdles 
still lic ahead. 

e Hurdles—The first is the problem of 
cabin-pressurization at 40,000 ft. This, 


< iby! 








of course, is a problem common to the 
whole aircraft industry throughout the 
world. No completely satisfactory pres- 
surization system has yet been found. 

(he second hurdle is to increase the 

plane’s range. ‘This is mainly a job 
of increasing fuel economy. De Havil- 
land has now got the Ghost engine’s 
fuel consumption at cruising speed 
down to 1.02 Ib. of fuel per lb. of 
thrust per hour. Although no exact 
comparison is possible, that’s still more 
than twice the fuel consumption of a 
comparable reciprocating engine. 
e Comparison—The Comet is roughly 
the same size as the Lockheed Con- 
stellation. Both have a fuselage length 
of about 95 ft. ‘The Comet’s wing- 
span is 115 ft. against 123 ft. for the 
Connie. Its gross weight is slightly less 
than the Connie’s 107,000 Ib. 

Although the cabin areas of the two 
planes are about the same, the present 
Comet seats only 36 passengers, com- 
pared with the Connie’s 44 in trans- 
atlantic service, up to 60 in domestic 
service. Principal reason for this is the 
need to carry more fuel (which cuts 
down the passenger and baggage load). 
There is also the factor that British 
plane builders have always aimed 
strongly at passenger comfort in their 
transports. 

One big difference between the two 
planes is the huge wing area of the 
Comet (picture, page 80). Its purpose 
is to give both greater altitude and 
greater payload. 

Performance of the Comet so far has 
been highly promising: a top speed of 
510 m.p.h.; landing speed of well under 
100 m.p.h.; altitude of 40,000 ft.; and 
a speed 80% that of sound at 37,000 
ft. De Havilland has no operating-cost 
figures to offer yet, except for the state- 
ment that the Comet is designed to be 
as economical per passenger-mile as. the 
DC-3. 

e Instead of Rivets—One_ interesting 
feature of the Comet: It’s put together 
with adhesive instead of rivets. It uses 
the Redux process, developed by a 
British firm called Acro Research, Ltd. 

In the process, the two surfaces to 

be bonded are first degreased and pick- 
led. Then they are spread with a solu- 
tion of phenol-formaldehyde resin, over 
which is sprinkled a powdered polyvinyl- 
formal plastic known as Formvar. Bond- 
ing is then accomplished by pressing 
at 200 p.s.i. for 15 to 20 minutes at 
145C. Such a bond is said to have 
proved, under test, to be 25% to 33% 
stronger than a riveted-and-spot-welded 
job. 
e Schedule—B.0.A.C. should be getting 
its first delivery on Comets some time 
next year. It has scheduled a full year’s 
operational testing along its African 
routes before beginning the world’s 
first jet airline service—sometime in 
1952. 
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Investigate Ohio’s Advantages 
for that plant of yours 


Time and again, Ohio's friendly, pro- 
ductive labor has been a decisive factor 
in determining plant location. 


Small companies and “big name” outfits, 
too, stay sold on Ohio once they move in. 
General Electric, for instance, has added 
the five plants shown within the past 
few years. 


The 555 communities Ohio Power serves 
range from small towns to a city of 
120,000—and we can give you detailed, 
intimate data on every one of them. 

Outline your needs today, by letter, phone, or wire. 


Our industrial agent will tell you just what Ohio 
offers that you can use. 

FREE MAP 

Your inquiry will be handled in strict confidence, will 

not obligate you in any way. Our reply will include a 

20 x 30 map of Ohio and neighboring states showing 

in 8 colors our power lines and principal natural resources. 


THE Qu1o PoweER COMPANY 


Commercial-Industrial Dept. ° General Office °* Canton 2, Ohio 











RICH RESOURCES 


Salts, brines, dolomites, lime- 


stone, clays . . . all these and 
more . . . good quality and 
cheap. 


CENTRAL LOCATION 


Strategic to major markets . . . 
central to leading sources of 
industrial supply. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Eleven leading railroads . . . 
motor freight lines . . . 18,490 
miles of improved state high- 
way ... airline service every- 
where . . . excellent lake and 
river transportation. 


AMPLE FUEL 


Extensive fields of good cheap 
coal. Oil, too, and natural gas 
abound. 


ABUNDANT POWER 


Low cost dependable electric 
power for all . . . and our 
lines will deliver 275,000 more 
kilowatts of it by 1951. 








WHY ? Look ot her posture—erect but re- 
laxed, lungs able to breathe freely, weight 
evenly distributed. The secret is her individ- 
Posture Chair which 
automatically encourages the posture that 


vally-fitted Sturgis 
discourages fatigue. This girl and her chair 
ere a valuable pair — efficient production 
partners from 8:30 to 5:00. 


Your Sturgis dealer will gladly demonstrate 


the relationship between proper girl-and- 
chair partnership and increased office pro- 


duction. 
-— 
Ue. on! 
ee tttows toe 
= THE WiGH COST -] hi 
OF SITING 
we i Ke =i! 


Ever wondered how much bad sitting might 
be costing you? If you have—or even if 
you haven't—it might be a good idea to 
read our booklet, “The High Cost of Sitting”. 
No charge—no obligation—just good com- 
mon sense. 

A complete line of execetive, stenographic, peer: 

tion and insti al chairs — post 
for the person ond the purpose. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


The Sturgis Posture Chair Company 
Sturgis, Michigan 
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Pleose send us o copy of your booklet, “The High 
Cost of Sitting”. 
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POSTURE CHAIR CO. 


Sturgis, Michigan 
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COMPARISON of growth of General Telephone and Bell System shows that . . . 
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Independent Phones Are Busy 


Nearly one-fifth of U.S. phones are operated by non-Bell 
companies. And independents are growing faster than Bell System. 
But needs are the same: more money for financing, higher rates. 


Most people assume that the Bell 

System is the telephone business. Actu- 
ally, if you live outside the larger U.S. 
cities, there’s a fair chance that your 
telephone is operated by an independ- 
ent telephone company. 
e Two-Thirds of the Nation—About 
18% of the 40-million U.S. phones, 
and over 11,000 of the 18,000 tele 
phone exchanges now in operation, be- 
long to companies outside the Bell 
System. Almost two-thirds of the na 
tion’s area—and nearly two-thirds of 
U.S. communities—are served by such 
companies. Assets of the independent 
telephone companies are over $1-billion 
(Bell System’s net assets are roughly 
$7.5-billion). Furthermore, the inde 
pendents all told employ more than 
90,000 people. 

It’s true that about 5,800 of the 
6,000 independents serve less than 500 
phones ez ich. But the biggest independ- 
ent, General Iclephone Corp., New 
York, represents a $2 200-million invest- 
ment and serves over 1].1]-million sub- 
scribers. In recent years, its operating 
revenue and net income have grown 


faster than the Bell System’s have 
(charts, above). 
e Financing Troubles—Like Mother 


Bell (BW—Jan.8’49,p78), the independ- 
ents are having financing problems. 
They have two primary needs: 

New capital, to meet the fast-growing 
demand for telephones; 

Higher rates, to compensate for rising 
operating costs. 


e Birth of Independents—The inde- 
pendents got started about 1894, when 
the basic patents granted Alexander 
Graham Bell in 1876 and 1877 ran out. 
At that time, the Bell System had about 
270,000 phones in service, mainly in 
large cities. 

Then the competition began in earn- 
est. Several independent manufacturers 
took to making equipment for the non- 
Bell companies. At the start of World 
War I, every big U.S. city except New 
York, Boston, and Cincinnati, had at 
least two competing systems. Bell and 
the independents were battling for the 
business in 1,000 different localities, 
and in 600 places the independents 
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were vigorously competing with each 
other. 

¢ Public Pangs—Meanwhile, the public 
suffered. ‘To be able to call everyone 
in your area, you had to subscribe to 
all the competing services. And it was 
hard for subscribers to the independent 
companies to make long-distance calls, 
which were at that time becoming prac- 
tical. 

¢ Solution—Gradually the services shook 
a little order out of the chaos. ‘The 
independents and the Bell System came 
to an understanding. Bell promised to 
give the independents notice before 
acquiring any independent system. Fed- 
eral legislation exempted acquisitions 
of one company by another from the 
antitrust laws, provided the regulating 
federal agency (at present, the Federal 
Communications Commission) found 
it in the public interest. 

This led to a stage in which Bell and 
the independents made “balancing pur- 
chases” to eliminate competition within 
any given area. Bell bought out some 
independents. ‘The independents ac- 
quired some Bell companies, as well as 
other independents. Bell and the inde- 
pendents made their long-distance lines 
available to each other. ‘The last com- 
peting big-city system, Keystone ‘Tele- 
phone Co. of Philadelphia, was bought 
by Bell as late as 1944. 

e Why Independents Shift—Two fac- 
tors are gradually bringing the smaller 
independents into stronger hands: 

(1) Needs for new financing. Small 
companies find it hard to dig up the 
money, especially since the war. So 
they tend to sell out to larger systems. 

(2) Growth of urban areas. As cities 

absorb small neighboring towns, the 
city telephone company sometimes finds 
smaller exchanges to take over. 
e Case Study—Fven ‘the biggest inde- 
pendents are having their financial prob 
lems. General Telephone Corp. is a 
case in point—though by no means all 
of the independents have done as well 
since 1935, 

General Telephone is a holding com- 
pany which emerged in 1935 from the 
ashes of Associated Telephone Utilities 
Co. It controls 21 operating companies 
scattered from Vermont to California, 
owns a directory-publishing company, 
and has an interest in North Electric 
Mfg. Co., Galion, Ohio, which makes 
telephone equipment. Its largest sub- 
sidiary, Associated Tel. Co., Ltd., serves 
a wide area in southern California. 

Between the end of 1943 and 1948 
General Telephone’s customers — in 
creased 49%, as compared with about 
44% for the industry as a whole. Dur 
ing 1948 the company increased its 
phones in service by 113,000, or about 
12%. Yet at the end of the year it 
still had 121,000 unfilled applications. 
e New Money Wanted—This expansion 
in service, as well as the cost of up- 
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Are you using the right corrugated container 


for your product? You know, a surplus ounce of container weight 


can add extra costs to your shipping bills. A fraction too little of con- 


tainer strength can cost you plenty in returns of damaged products. 


Just a small variation in container shape or size can take up extra 


freight car space, or force weak stacking ona truck, or waste your 


packing department’s time. There are so many ways the right corru- 


gated container can cut the costs of packing and handling, loading 


and shipping. They’re ways Fort Wayne knows forward and back. 


At your disposal is experience gained in 41 straight years of con- 


centration on container making...specialized knowledge amassed 


in four decades of meeting specific shipping needs. Call on us.We'll 


help you cut those costs. 







Plants: Sales Offices: 


Rochester, New York Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Illinois Detroit, Mich. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Albany, N.Y. 
Hartford City, Indiana Buffalo, N.Y. 
Wilt: Jamestown, N. Y. 


NewYork, N.Y. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
fjiliate: Syracuse, N. Y. 


Vincennes, Indiana 


Southern Paperboard Cincinnati, Ohio 
Corporation Cleveland, Ohio 
Port Wentworth, Georgia Columbus, Ohio 





a Rues 


Dayton, Ohio Washington, Ind, 
Lima, Ohio Pittsburgh, Penna, 
Indianapolis, Ind, York, Penna, 
Muncie, Ind. Milwaukee, Wis. 






RIGINALLY this combina- 
( ) tion gear and ratchet 
was machined separately 
and then assembled. 

Through powder metal- 
lurgy, the same two pieces 
are now produced from 
iron powder as one com- 
plete solid part . . . with 
savings of 80% in manufac- 
turing costs. 

Again powder metal- 
lurgy proves that on vol- 
ume production of many 
small parts, reduced labor 
and machining costs result 
and ... frequently, the product is igiproved. 

Parts made from powder metal gean be designed for such 
properties as high tensile strengthg hardness, ductility, corro- 
sion resistance, self-lubrication, egntrolled porosity, or a com- 
bination of several such factors. r 


/ 
/ 


Stokes does not make pow- 
der metal parts... only 
powder metal presses . . . but 
does have the knowledge, ex- 
perience and research facilities 
to assist you in determining if 
powder metallurgy is a practi- 
cal process for your parts pro- 
duction, 

Just send your parts and/or 
blueprints for an impartial 
analysis, without cost. 


F. J. STOKES MACHINE CO. [p=ypeny) 

5956 TABOR ROAD IFS} 

PHILADELPHIA 20, PA. eon I] 
Stokes makes Vacuum and Special Processing Equipment, High 
Vacuum Pumps and Gages, Pharmaceutical Equipment, Indus- 


trial Tabletting and Powder Metal Presses, Plastics Molding 
Presses, Water Stills and Special Machinery. 


STOKES 








dating equipment, has to be financed 
largely by new capital, not from pre- 
vious profits. This is a situation com- 
mon to all public utilities, whose rates 
are regulated. General ‘Telephone and 
its subsidiaries will raise about $30- 
million this year, mainly in the form of 
debentures and mortgage bonds. The 
group’s telephones are now about 55% 
dial. Plans are to convert the entire 
system as quickly as possible. 

This spring the parent company of- 

fered $10-million in +% debentures due 
1964. At that time, the market wasn’t 
very receptive, and the issue wasn’t a 
complete success then. The under- 
writers sold $5.4-million at 102}% of 
par, but had to offer the rest at par. 
Since then, the bonds have done better. 
They are now quoted over-the-counter 
at around 102%. 
e Higher Rates Wanted—The other big 
problem that General ‘T’elephone— 
along with the rest of the industry— 
has to face is the rise in operating costs. 
Its ratio of expenses before taxes to 
total operating revenues has increased 
from an average of 62% in 1941-1946 
to 76% for 1947 and 1948. 

Since early 1947, the system has won 

rate increases that will swell annual 
operating revenues about $6.4-million, 
on the basis of the number of tele- 
phones then in service. Applications 
for rate increases which would up an- 
nual revenue another $3-million are 
now pending. 
e Raising Net—The higher rates have 
helped boost net income for the first 
half of 1949 to $1.7-million, compared 
with $1.5-million in the 1948 period. 
Percentage of total operating revenue 
carried down to net income fell off 
slightly in the 1949 half (5.8%) from 
the 1948 half (5.9%). 

The company has consistently kept 
in the black since it started in 1935; it 
has paid dividends since 1936. Com- 
mon dividends were boosted to $2 a 
share in 1947 and have staved there: 
that represents about 90% of carnings 
per common share. The common is 
now selling at around $29, close to its 
1948-1949 high. 

e Equipment—The manufacture of tele- 
phone equipment is no more a Bell 
monopoly than the operation of tele- 
phone exchanges. Most equipment used 
by independents comes from manufac- 
turers independent of Bell’s supplier, 
Western Electric Co. 

e And Ideas—Nor docs Mother Bell 
have a monopoly on all of the advances 
in the telephone art. Thus, the inde- 
pendents were the first to introduce 
dial equipment, around 1900. The first 
dial phone is said to have been invented 
in 1892 by a Kansas City undertaker 
named Strowger. His purpose: to by- 
pass telephone operators who—he sus- 
pected—were throwing business to his 
competitors. 
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Intent to Compete 


Midwest Stock Exchange 
is set to fight Wall Street—par- 
ticularly the big wire houses— 
for security business. 


Wall Strect’s fears about the Mid- 
west Stock Exchange (BW—Aug.27'49, 
p66) seemed confirmed last week. ‘The 
new exchange, which starts operations 
in mid-December, has no idea of living 
off the crumbs that drop from Wall 
Strect’s table. 
¢ Competition—That was the word from 
James E. Day, president of the Chicago 
Stock Exchange. Day was a leader in 
the talks that brought about the merger 
of his exchange with those in Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul, Cleveland, and St. Louis. 

“New York apparently doesn’t like 
competition,” he said, “but we fully 
intengl to compete.” 

Day's warning was aimed at Wall 
Street’s big wire houses—not the New 
York Stock Txchange. ‘These wire 
houses have branch offices throughout 
the Midwest; they, thus, gobble up 
much of the region’s business. 

As far as the Big Board goes, Day 
admits it is the logical national market 
for securities. He has no objection to 








$550,000 Deal—All Cash 


Counting eight suitcase-loads of $5, $10, 
and $20 bills was a 34-hour task last week 
for 14 tellers at Federal ‘Trust Co., New- 
ark, N. J. Cause of the financial marathon: 
purchase of the Riviera, a local hotel, by 
followers of Father Divine, the Negro 
evangelist, for $550,000 in cash. Title to 
the property changed hands only after the 
hotel's bar was closed and cigarette vending 
machines removed from the lobby. 
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These Bonds have not been and are not being offered to the public. 
This advertisement appears only as a matter of record, 


$35,000,000 


Interprovincial Pipe Line Company 


(A Canadian Corporation) 


34% First Mortgage and Collateral Trust Bonds, Series B 


(Principal and Interest Payable in United States Funds) 


To be dated January 1, 1950 


Subject to the terms and conditions of a Purchase Agreement, negotiated by 
the undersigned, certain institutional investors have agreed to purchase 
at a price of 101.81% and accrued interest $8,750,000 of these Bonds on 
January 1, 1950, $17,500,000 on April 1, 1950 and $8,750,000 on July 1, 1950. 


Concurrently with the sale of these Bonds, the Company has agreed to sell to 
institutional investors $37,000,000 of its 314% First Mortgage and Collateral 
Trust Bonds, Series A, interest and principal payable in Canadian funds. 


The First Boston Corporation 


New York Boston 


PHILADELPHIA 


October 18, 1949 


CLEVELAND 


To mature January 1, 1970 


PirrsBURGH Cu1caco 


San FRANCISCO 
































IMPULSE. Mother starts out for the 
store with shopping list in one hand 
and pocketbook in the other. Look 
what she passes enroute! General 
Outdoor will give your product 
that extra sales push by bridging 
the gap between home and store. 
Write for complete information 





about this powerful medium to- 
day. Genera! Outdoor Advertising 
Co., 515 South Loomis Street, 
Chicago 7, Illinois. 


* Covers 1400 
leading cities 
and towns 





GENERAL OUTDOOR ADVERTISING COMPANY, INC. 
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No irritating delays here! This progressive businessman 
benefits from two separate telephone systems for efficient, profit- 
able conduct of his business. For “city” calls, there’s the usual 
“city” telephone; for the inside calls that are so important, 
there’s his P-A-X. 

P-A-X is an automatic telephone system that is owned by the 
user—entirely separate from the public system. It has only one 
job in your organization: to provide an inside telephone service 
that is completely usable and that will be used! P-A-X telephones 
are placed where they’re needed for inside calls; they’re always 
available for these calls; they give service in seconds, anywhere 
in your organization. With your own P-A-X serving you, you'll 
see, for the first time, how much you can profit from a completely 
usable interior telephone service! You profit, too, because 
P-A-X is owned—not rented. 

Like to have facts on how P-A-X would work for you—how it 
would improve your city telephone service? Just ask AUTO- 
MATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 1033 West 
Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Ill, In Canada: Automatic Electric 
(Canada) Ltd., Toronto. 


SSS— 





> BUSINESS 
Kl TELEPHONE 
E SYSTEMS 


UTOMATIC @> ELECTRIC | 
AUTOMATIL ELECTRIC 





local securities moving to the New York 
exchange when the size of the issuing 
company demands a broad market. 

But he says, “We intend to retain a 

Midwest market in midwestern securi- 
ties until these corporations are ready 
for the national market in New York.” 
And, ‘‘we intend to continue this Mid- 
west market after that in the interest 
of midwestern stockholders who for 
economic and other reasons prefer to 
do business here.” 
e Implant, Not Dilute—Emil Schram, 
president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, doesn’t expect any conflict— 
provided Midwest moves toward “im- 
planting” rather than “diluting” the 
New York market. 

Schram admits there are some who 

would be “displeased” if the new mar- 
ket started to take much business from 
Wall Street. However, the big loser 
from “any dilution of the listed market 
in New York would be those who buy 
and sell securities. The greatest market 
is where there is the largest concentra- 
tion of trading,” Schram said. 
e Unlisted Issues—New York, though, 
is bound and determined not to let any 
of its business go by default. As Schram 
sees it, the success of the new exchange 
will hinge mainly on its ability to at- 
tract listings of hitherto unlisted securi- 
ties. These listings, Schram warned, 
may be tough to get. 

Another important factor is the lack 
of Chicago transfer agents for many 
New York-listed midwestern stocks. If 
the shortage could be rectified, it would 
probably stimulate local trading in many 
issues now listed on the Big Board. On 
stock sales New York collects a transfer 
tax which runs as high as $4 per 100 
shares; there is no. such tax in Illinois. 


ALASKAN BONDS SOLD 


The first big Alaskan revenue-bond 
issue came out last week and was 
snapped up by buyers. The issue: $4- 
million of City of Fairbanks municipal- 
utilities revenue bonds; interest at 44%; 
due to mature in 1975. The offering 
was priced at 1054% of par to bring an 
above-average yield to the buyer of 
about 4.14%. 

Interest on the new issue will be en- 
tirely tax-exempt. That’s a unique fea- 
ture of securities issued by U.S. terri- 
tories and by territorial cities. Usually 
the interest on revenue municipal 
bonds is exempt from federal income 
tax and from the income tax of the 
local state (BW —Aug.13'49,p62)—but 
other states may tax the interest on 
such bonds. 

The $4-million will be used by Fair- 
banks to buy and improve local power, 
heating, water, and telephone systems. 
When its program is finished, the city 
will own and operate nearly all local 
utilities. 
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K.-F. Staked Again 


RFC approves another 
$10-million loan to auto firm. 
This makes total U. S. stake in 
company over $196-million. 


Kaiser-l'razer Corp. is going farther 

into debt to Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. ‘his week RFC approved an- 
other $10-million K.-F’. loan. ‘That's on 
top of the $34.4-million 10-year +% 
advance agreed to earlier this month 
(BW—Oct.15 49,p28). 
e Big Stake—The new loan to the De 
troit auto builder raises to over $196 
million the government’s total stake in 
the Henry J. Kaiser empire. Kaiser still 
owes some $56-million on plants he 
bought from War Assets Admunistra- 
tion, and has $96-million to retire on an 
RIC mortgage before the West Coast 
lontana steel plant will be clear. 

K.-F. will have no trouble spending 
the money. Its plans for 1950 models 
ire more ambitious than those of most 
auto companies. It proposes to make 
new cars to compete in both the me- 
dium-priced and  low-medium-priced 
fields, as well as a smaller model that 
will be priced slightly below the’ Ford- 
Plymouth-Chevrolet group. About 65% 
of the proceeds of the larger RFC ad- 
ance is slated to finance manufacturing 
yperations; the other $12-million will 
go to augment working capital 

Che $10-million just approved ($15 
million was originally requested) will be 
in the form of a 4% 18-month revolving 
credit. It will go to the wholly owned 
K.-F’. subsidiary—Kaiser-F'razer Sales Co. 
Its specific purpose is to help Kaiser- 
l'razer dealers finance their wholesale 
purchases of cars 
e Collateral—RIV'C hasn't 
much in the way of assets for use as 
collateral to protect the loans They 
will be secured by collateral estimated 
to be worth over $78-million. 

Uhe collateral behind the 10-year loan 
includes: (1) a first lien on all K.-F.’s 
physical assets (worth some $58-million, 
according to a recent appraisal by “out- 
side” engineers); (2) the pledge of all 
capital stock of K.-F.’s subsidiaries; (3) 

$15-million guarantee of Henry J. 
Kaiser Co. and Kaiser Engineers, Inc., 
ecured by collateral with a market value 
of at least $10-million. 

Back of the smaller loan will be: (1 
the $15-million guarantee; (2) the en 
dorsement of K.-I’. Corp.; (3) the en 
dorsements of all K.-F. dealers using the 
facility; and (4) a first mortgage on all 
K.-F. automobiles now owned by the 
ompany or produced hereafter before 
the financing loan matures. 

e Comparisons—RI'C hasn't yet put as 
much into K.-F. as the stockholders 


OV erlooked 
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WHITING CRANES 
ARE QUIETER... 
LAST LONGER... 


REQUIRE LESS MAINTENANCE 


In a crane, noise alone may not 
be bad. But since it forecasts wear— 
as it always does—watch out! The 
rasping, grinding sound of metal on 
metal means delaying breakdowns 
and costly maintenance. 


That’s why the quiet running of 
Whiting Cranes is so important to 
you. Whiting Cranes are ruggedly 
built to close tolerances. They are 
equipped with precision-cut herring- 
bone gears, heavy-duty anti-friction 








U 
UB CRANE 





HOISTS 


bearings, fluid drive. All of which 
contributes to operation that is 
quiet year after year—trouble-free 


under even the toughest conditions. 


Let Whiting quote on your next 
crane. Whiting Corporation, 15661 
Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Illinois. 
Offices in Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
and St. Louis. Agents in other principal cities. 
Canadian Subsidiary: Whiting Corporation 
(Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. Export De- 
partment: 30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Ys 


OVERHEAD TRAVELING 


CRANES 


pL ry rg 


TRAMBEAM 
SYSTEMS 

















PERMAELLAD 
STAINLESS CLAD STEEL 





The Clad Steel That’s 
Truly Corrosion Resistant! 
Easily Formed or 

Deep Drawn! 


Does the material you are now 
using cost too much for you to fab- 
ricate your product from it profit- 
ably? Then learn the advantages 
of using Permaclad, the ultra mod- 
ern Stainless Clad Steel. Permaclad 
combines the surface character- 
istics of Stainless Steel with the 
forming qualities of Carbon Steel. 
It has excellent cold forming prop- 
erties. Is readily polished to any 
desired luster. Shower stalls, deep 
freeze units and many other prod- 
ucts are now being made of 
Permaclad. It will pay you to get 
full information about this cor- 
rosion resistant, cost saving steel 
now. Free literature on request. 
Alan Wood Steel Company, 
Conshohocken, Penna., Dept}P21. 
The Finer The Finish 

The Finer The Produtt 
For The Finest Finish 

Use PERMACLAD 


PERMACLAD 


STAINLESS CLAD STEEL 
Pode of 
ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 


Other Products: AW Algrip, Abrasive Floor Plate - AW 
Super-Diamond Floor Plate - Billets - 
Pilates - Sheets (Alloy and special grades). 
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have. Their stake, on the books, adds 
up to over $53-million since 1.7-million 
of the shares now outstanding were sold 
publicly at $10 each, the remaining 
1.8-million at $20.25. 

It’s a different story, however, if you 
compare the RFC loan with the actual 
market worth of the shares today. On 
that basis, the agency’s interest in the 
business is many times bigger than the 
stockholders’. K.-F. stock now brings 
only $5 on the New York Curb. And 
that places a value on all the outstand- 
ing shares of only $17.5-million. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Another small bank in New York City 
will be swallowed up by a larger bank. 
Manufacturers ‘Trust Co. has arranged 
with majority stockholders to buy the 
National Bronx Bank. This would in- 
crease Manufacturers’ current assets of 
about $3.2-billion by another $50 
million. 
° 

Bond coupon rates, and yields offered 
buyers, have been moving _ steadily 
downward in the corporate new-issues 
market. Latest example: $15-million 
30-year 28% Duquesne Light Co. 


basis. 


and 


moi.zage bonds on a 2.60% 
[hat’s the lowest interest rate, 
yield, in over two years. 

e 
Truman’s plug for higher federal taxes 
strengthened the tax-exempt bond mar- 
ket last week. Dow-Jones municipal 
bond yield average (which moves in 
versely to prices) closed at 2.18% vs. 
2.20% the previous week. 

® 
Transamerica Corp. has just sold some 
1.2-million shares (about half) of its 
Bank of America common-stock hold- 
ings for $54-million. ‘That cuts its in- 
terest in the bank to about 11%. Trans- 
america's idea is probably to cut the 
ground out from under the current 
Federal Reserve Board antitrust suit 
(BW —Oct.16'45,p92). 

e 
The New Jersey Turnpike Authority 
BW—Aug.13'49,p62) will try to finance 
its $189-million, 115-mile, toll express- 
highway by placing its bonds privately 
with major life-insurance companies. 

e 
U.S. fire losses in September dropped 
0.5% under a year ago. ‘The losses for 
the first nine months of 1949 were 
only $498-million, 7.2% less. 


f-Banks’ Business Loans (billions of dollars) 
16. 

















ee eee ord ra ary NE WD ON IE chisrrtiritinsl 
: © susuvess weex 


Dote: Federal Reserve Board, - 


Business Loans Nose Back Toward Spring Highs 


The banks haven’t yet recaptured all the 
corporate loan business they lost earlier this 
year (BW—May21'49,p100). But the de- 
mand for credit has been rising steadily now 
for 10 straight weeks. And in the process 
about 27% of the earlier drop has been 


made up. Few bankers were ever really 
worried about the downtrend. To most it 
merely signified a return of the old seasonal 
loan pattern. Before the war it was normal 
for business loans to contract in the spring 
and summer, expand in the fall. 
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Ask the 


EAL/V\ASTE 


Engineer for this... 


ight 


on Improved Bearing Performance 


. SEALMASTER Ball-Bearing 


and with less 


He will show you how ... and why.. 


Units help make machines run longer... smoother... 
maintenance. You'll learn why so many leading manufacturers and 
product designers use and specify SEALMASTER Ball-Bearing Units 
in their plants and on their products. 

So, listen to the SEALMASTER bearing specialist. There is one 
near you. And if you have a special bearing problem, put it up to him 
for recommendation. SEALMASTERS are made in Pillow Block 
(shown above), Cartridge, Flange, Flange-Cartridge, Take-Up and 
Hanger Units as well as many special types. Write us and we'll arrange a 


quick appointment. Also, there’s a catalog available. Write for it today. 


STEPHEN §= J pamson 


MFG.CO. Los Angeles, Calif. + Belleville, Ontario 








43 Ridgeway Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 





o 6 08 @® 6 


5 Reasons Why You're 
Better Off with SEALMASTERS 


Permanently Sealed! Felt-lined steel flinger 
rotating in labyrinth, prevents entry of dirt 
and retains proper amount of lubricant. 


Self-Aligning’ Bearing unit, with seals inde- 
pendent of the housing, can align itself in any 


direction without seal distortion 


Prelubricated’ The bearing chamber is filled 
with the proper amount of grease before bearing 


leaves factory 


No Housing Wear! Patented locking pin and dim 
ple prevent rotation of outer race in housing, 
thus eliminating housing wear permit shaft 


ilignment and position unit for relubrication 


Floating Retainer’ Ball retainer is designed to 
float on ground inner surface of outer race 


traps lubricant and prevents churning 


FACTORY REPRESENTATIVES AND DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 








WABASH 


CAN PROMISE YOU 
SUPERIOR 
FREIGHT SERVICE 
Between 1948 and 1951, 
Wabash Railroad will ‘ 
have purchased or built “e 
3,151 freight cars of a va- 
riety of types—3,151 rea- 
sons why Wabash can 
promise you superior 

freight service. 


































INCLUDED 
IN THE PROGRAM 
ARE 2,500 

BRAND NEW 
BOXCARS 


4 


HOPPER CARS, 
BOTH COVERED 
AND OPEN, 
ARE ALSO AN 
IMPORTANT PART 
OF THE PLAN 


Whether or not your freight 
Originates on the Wabash, the 
strategic location of the Wabash 
in the “Heart of America” offers 
you finer freight service. Wa- 
bash “highballs” your freight 
between East and West... and 
serves you equally well be- 
tween North and South. 
There’s a Wabash 
freight representative 
near you. Phone him 
for details of how Wa- 
bash can best serve you. 


P. A. SPIEGELBERG 


Freight Traffic Manager 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


WABASH RAILROAD 
Seruing the Heart of Aomerica 
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Industrial Stocks (Dow-Jones Average) 
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Last year... 
200 the election killed a” 
hopes of a bull market This year... 
195 + will coal and steel - 195 
strikes do the same? 
190 ew 190 
1s ( fs = 185 
180 — ——— ee 180 
175— 175 
170 170 
165 165 
1948 V 1949 

160 160 


June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
© susmess weex 


Showdown in the Making 


Here’s the situation: Earnings, dividends, and recovery 
have been buoying up Wall Street; but the longer the big strikes 
drag on, the greater the chances for a downturn on the market. 


I'wenty years ago this week the bot- 
tom fell out of the Big Bull Market 
(page 29). And just a year ago next 
week Truman’s election victory tor- 
pedoed all hopes of getting a bull mar- 
ket going in 1948. 
eNo Tears—Wall Street hasn’t for- 
gotten either of these doleful anni- 
versaries. But it didn’t waste any time 
weeping over them this week. It was 
too busy trying to promote the rally 
that began last June into a new bull 
market. 








Security Price Averages 


nth Year 


7 Ago 


This Week Mo 
Week Ago A 

Stocks 
Industrial 156.4 154.9 150.2 163.8 
Railroad 39.3 39.8 38.6 50.0 


Utility . 79.0 78.9 78.6 72.2 
Bonds 

Industrial 100.0 100.1 99.7 95.2 

Railroad. $1.7 82.3 81.9 85.5 

Utility 99.2 99.2 98.8 93.9 
Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 











So far, the bulls have made a pretty 
good showing. The Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average has come back from a low 
of 161.60 last June to within reach of 
190 now. That's the best level it has 
hit since last year’s election. The rails 
have shown considerably Jess bounce; 
but they did manage to get through 
an important upside resistance point 
a couple of weeks ago (BW —Oct. 
15°49,p104). 

The big threat now is the coal and 
steel situation. The market has been 
able to ignore the strikes so far. It 
has been betting on a fairly early set 
tlement. And it has assumed that once 
the strikes are over, business recovery 
will pick up where it left off at the 
beginning of October. 

e Strike Effects—But if the strikes drag 
on until all industry is tied up, the 
market will have to go over its calcu 
lations again. That could bring a quick 
break that would finish off any hopes 
of a real bull market. The same thing 
could happen if the steelworkers win 
a hands-down victory on the pension 
issue. Stock traders have been count- 
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ing on at least a compromise, if not 
an actual victory, for the employers. 
Even if the strike trouble blows over, 
you can expect the market to have some 
difficulties for a while. The 188-193 
area on the Dow-Jones industrials is 
likely to prove a major resistance area. 
This is the zone where stocks sawed 
around for weeks after the false bull 
signal in the summer of 1948. Lots 
of people bought stock then—and they 
have shown a paper loss on it ever 
since. As prices get back to where they 
bought, the temptation to unload and 
get out whole will be hard to resist. 
e Shakedown?—It’s about time for 
some sort of reaction anyhow. The 
rally has been going for four and a half 
months now. That’s a long time with- 
out a shakedown. i 


Fundamentally, though, the bulls 
have a lot on their side. Company earn 
ings held up better than most traders 
had hoped during the first part of this 
year. And if the third quarter was 
really the bottom for earnings (page 19), 
then stocks are ridiculously cheap at 
present prices. What’s more, dividends 
are a good deal more generous this year. 
e P.S.—Footnote on breakeven points— 
Big Steel’s third-quarter report shows 
a drop of about $15-million in sales 
under 1948. But third quarter carn- 
ings were up $4.5-million. This shows 
that profitwise the best level of opera- 
tions is something short of absolute 
capacity. For some companies a small 
drop in sales may actually save more 
than enough to offset the loss in 
revcnues. 





Ihe steady rise in stock prices 

hasn’t discouraged the bears. In 
fact, it seems to have had the op- 
posite effect. For short selling has 
been rising, too, right along with 
stock prices, ever since June. 
e High—Last week the New York 
Stock Exchange reported that short 
sales on the books of its member 
firms on Oct. 14 came to a 17-year 
high: more than 2,230,000 shares. 
That’s 100,000 shares over the 
short interest in mid-September, 
and 600,000 shares, or almost 40%, 
over June 15. (The record high 
was set in May, 1931: 5.6-million 
shares.) 

Automotive stocks have been the 


Short Interest 


Stock Issue 

Adatitel CabRi sc cs csiecese 
American Woolen.... 
Avco Mtg ‘a 
Baltimore & Ohio 


3ethlehem Steel 


Surlington Mills 


Canadian Pacific....... 











Celanese .. ‘ oat 
Chic. & North Western 
CRSVOIEE visas eo cwescaeass 
Courtion- Wrist ccccisccss 45,320 16,5 
Dow Chemical... .....:<0 14,962 5,422 
Du Pont oeeeeuoeve 20,501 3,959 
Fedders-Quigan .......... 11,770 «17,415 
General Motors........... 43,722 3 3 
B. F. GoodsieRes<sivcevce 42,592 6,605 
Graham-Paige Motors 0,7 3 
Houston Oil.... 13,447 ),207 
on & Manhi ow Ree 2,700 
Hudson Motor Car.. ‘ 62,581 7,073 
Iilinois Central........... 41,735 26,340 
Int'l Paper.. 5m OK sale pis, 299 
Int'l, Fel. & Tel vnsesscee 15,865 1,000 
Johns-Manville.........06. 12,250 5,443 
Kansas City Southern . 14,4¢ 11,440 





Short Interest Still Expanding 





most popular target of the short 
sellers in recent months. Some 11% 
of the total short interest in mid- 
October was in five of the motor 
shares. 
e Sweep—But practically all sec 
tions of the stock list have been 
affected to some extent. Short 
positions were reported in some 
75% of all issues listed on the 
Big Board; that compares with only 
56% last June. And in 97 differ 
ent issues—7% of the entire list 
the short interest was 5,000 shares 
or more. 

Here are the 49 Big Board stocks 
that showed short positions of over 
10,000 shares in mid-October: 


Short Interest 





Oct Tune 
14 15 
Stock Issue 1949 1949 
ee Ee 29,600 15,398 
Mo.-Kan.-Tex. Pfd....... 28,624 20,304 
Nash- Kelvinator 16,725 10,225 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis. 11,573 
N. Y., New Haven & 
Hartford ‘ 12,748 10,005 
Northern Pacific = 11,995 
»si-Cola 8,317 
hilco a iene 12,438 
Radio Corp. of America 7,12 15,935 
Richfield Oil ivae se €O% 33,63 4.859 
Sears, Roebuck: ..3..0+85 23,533 4,318 
Souther: Cesk osits incwas 





Southern Pacific. 
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YOUR PRODUCTION 


WITH 


WEBB CONVEYORS 


Webb Conveyorized production is 
“paced” production—it moves with a 
steady, even rhythm that gets results in 
high volume at low cost, and supplies the 
right parts to the right place at the 
right time. 


Bottlenecks are avoided . .. piling up of 
parts is eliminated . . . idleness of machin- 
ery from failure of moterial supply is 
done away with. Webb Conveyors pro- 
vide a means to organize production 
into an orderly, continuous flow, and to 
provide live storage where needed. 


For three decades, Webb has been pro- 
viding conveyors for the most exacting 
production in industry. We have an 
organization which knows its job—knows 
how to select, design and build the right 
conveyors for your plant. 2892 









Write or phone for specific recommendations 
on your own needs 


@ 






COMPANY 


JERVIS B. 


8951 ALPINE AVE > OFFICES IN 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 





DETRON 4, MICH. ¥ a 
~—Y 


CONVEYOR ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
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Small Steel Starts to Sign Up 


Companies totaling 50,000 employees buy labor peace at 
C.1.O. terms: 6¢ for pensions, 4¢ for insurance. But that doesn’t 
bring Big Steel settlement any closer—or fill many steel orders. 


More than 30 steel companies— 
most of them fabricators—have bought 
labor peace on C.1.0. steel union terms. 
ew, if any, are happy about the deal. 
Most are downright bitter. But they 
had to take the union’s ‘four and six” 
welfare package or close up. 

e Big Steel’ Stymied—The trickle of 
settlements in the country has had no 
effect whatever on Big Steel bargaining. 
At midweek, both U.S. Steel Corp. 
and the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica (C.1.0.) continued to stand pat on 
their original positions. With more 
than 90% of basic steel production shut 
down, the dispute seemed headed slowly 
but surely toward the White House. 

e Unproductive Boom—C.I.0. com- 
panies that signed—and the few steel 
producers and fabricators not organized 
by United Steelworkers—operated on 
boom schedules this week. Two of the 
big plants that were open—Weirton 
Steel Co. and Armco Steel Corp.— 
don’t have contracts with C.1.O. Weir- 
ton anticipated C.I.0.’s $100-a-month 
pension demands months ago, but the 
plan it set up with its union is volun- 
tarv and contributory. Armco also has 
a contributory pension plan; it permits 
pensions ranging from a minimum $100 
a month to $250, depending on earn- 
ings and length of service. 

Despite the boom, American Iron & 
Steel Institute reported that the non- 
struck plants hit an operating rate of 
only 9% of national capacity for the 
week, produced only about 166,000 
tons of ingots and castings. 

In all, C.1.0. contracts checked by 
BUSINESS WEEK covered a shade under 
50,000 steelworkers—less than a tenth 
of the number out on strike nationally. 
e Basic Steel—lI'wo of the signers who 
met C.1.O. terms are basic steel pro- 
ducers. The Portsmouth Steel Corp., 
in Portsmouth, Ohio, and the Kaiser 
Steel Corp., Fontana, Calif., agreed 
two weeks ago to take union terms: 
noncontributory pension and insurance 
programs, to cost employers 6¢ an hour 
ind 4¢ an hour, re spectively. 

Ihe Portsmouth Steel Corp. em- 
ploys 4,000 C.I.O. steelworkers, has an 
annual ingot capacity of about 720,- 
000 tons. The Kaiser plant produces 
980,000 tons of steel a year. Both 
companies have records of cordial re- 
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lations with the union; both are con- 
sidered nonconformists in the industry, 
which usually sets its contract pattern 
by U.S. Steel. 

e The Kaiser Agreement—Kaiser will 
set aside 6¢ an hour for pensions, and 
another 4¢ an hour for insurance. The 
company will receive credit for the 
amount it now spends for employee 
insurance. Details of the pension plan 
will be worked out before Mar. 1 by a 
joint management-union committee. 

Ihe union dropped all demands for 
a fourth-round wage boost. It also 
agreed to “freeze” the “six and four” 
welfare package until 1951. 

The other  steel-fabricating agree- 
ments carried more or less the same 
terms. There were slight deviations 
here and there, but these were mainly 
the result of odd contract provisions 
that required a special handling. So far, 
the union isn’t making any local con- 
cessions to small employers. 

e Big Plants—But not all the com- 
panies that signed up fall in the “small” 
class. The American Can Co., with 


14,000 employees in 30 plants under 
C.I.O. contracts, accepted union con- 
tract terms. 











American Can’s pension agreement 
will remain in effect until March, 1951; 
the insurance program, until March, 


1952. Each plant has a separate con- 
tract covering other terms of employ- 
ment; these will expire Mar. 15, 1950. 
e Other Agreements—Some of the other 
agreements: John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Co., Trenton, N. J., employing 4,500; 
Blaw-Knox Co., 4,000 employees in 
five plants; Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co.; 
Massey-Harris Co., of Buffalo; Cen- 
tral Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa., employing 1,100; Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester 
Mass., employing 2,000; H. H. Robert- 
son Co., Pittsburgh, 1,000; and the 
Pittsburgh Steel Foundry Corp. and its 
Fort Pitt Division plant, Pittsburgh, 
1,100 together. 

Sixteen fabricating companies em- 
ploying 1,000 workers or less have 
signed up in the Pittsburgh area. The 
Connors Steel Co., in Birmingham, met 
union demands. So did a cluster of 
small companies at East Palestine, Ohio. 
eWhy They Signed—Why are the 
small companies falling into the union’s 
line? Let’s look at a few cases: 

Palley Mfg. Co.: This company, in 
the Pittsburgh area, had only a group 
insurance plan, paid for by employees. 
It took the union’s “six and four” plan. 
J. Lewis -Palley, company head, ex- 
plained it this way: “There wasn’t any 
bargaining here. We didn’t have anv 
choice. It was either give the pattern 
set by C.I.O., or close down. We took 
a look at the situation and decided. the 
cost of closing might be worse than the 
10¢ an hour—and we might have to 
give the 10¢ in the long run, anyway.” 

Heppenstall Co.: Heppenstall, also 





TOP U.S. MEDIATOR Cyrus Ching left — Steel’s Irving $. Olds called for new talks 


steel peace talks at midweek with a tired 
smile and a “no progress” report for the 
White House. But a little later U.S. 





with C.1.0.’s Steelworkers. 
Big Steel might offer more than 10¢ an 
hour with contributory welfare plans. 


He indicated 
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in the Pittsburgh area, already had a 
noncontributory, nonfunded pension 
program, plus a contributory insurance 
plan. It’s scrapping both, substituting 
plans to be worked out with the union 
and to cost a total 10¢ an hour. 

Says the company’s Robert Heppen- 
stall: “Since we had a noncontributory 
pension program, we couldn’t fly the 
flag on that issue. And, besides, we saw 
an Opportunity to jump in and do a 
little bargaining on our own, without 
waiting for Big Steel, and to avoid being 
caught by a pattern settlement.” 

Ihe company had always favored 
compulsory retirement; the union and 
employees opposed it. Now the com- 
pany gets the mght to set a certain age 
at which employees must retire. 


H. H. Robertson Co.: Robertson, in 
Ambridge, Pa., already was contributing 
toward pension and insurance programs. 
It is throwing these out in favor of new 
“six and four” plans, details still to be 
worked out with the union. According 
to personnel man Russ Cullen, “It’s 
not a question of whether you can 
afford it. You have to agree to it, and 
you have to find a way to pay for it.” 


Hanlon-Gregory Co.: Under previous 
agreements, company paid about 1¢ an 
hour for insurance. Now that it has had 
to take the ‘‘six and four” plan, says 
assistant to the president William Mc- 
Kenna, “We'll probably have to raise 
prices.”’ 

Tracy Mfg. Co.: Tracy was paying 
about 14¢ an hour. It’s tossing in 
enough more to make a 10¢ hourly 
welfare payment because it didn’t want 
to take a chance on losing customers. 
It had contracts for shipments on its 
books, figured it was “cheaper to pav 
and continue working than to have a 
strike—and still pay in the long run.” 


McDowell Mfg. Co.: McDowell, em- 
ploying about 100 in Pittsburgh, al- 
ready was paying 8¢ for noncontribu- 
tory pension and insurance plans. It 
got off a lot easier than most other 
employers—having to add only 2¢ an 
hour to reach the par 10¢. It also 
agreed to reallocate its pension and in 
surance payments to conform to the 
formula of the steel fact-finding board. 


Central Iron & Steel Co.: ‘This Har- 
risburg, Pa., company bought the “six 
and four” terms. A few hours later it 
announced a $5-a-ton increase in its 
price for steel plates. 

Townsend Co.: ‘Townsend, which 
employs $00 in New Brighton, Pa., had 
a noncontributory pension plan costing 
more than 6¢ an hour. It’s contract 
couldn't be reopened this year on insur- 
ance. So union and company agreed: 
(1) to pare the pension cost down to 
6¢ an hour; (2) to use another 4¢ an 
hour for job evaluation and wage-rate 
inequity elimination. 
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Sell your goods the most effective way— 


on the basis of personal contact and 


actual samples. Sell them in Canada, the 


world’s greatest cash customer for U.S. 


products. * Sell them at the same time to world 


businessmen who come here from many 
nations to buy the things they need. 


Every facility is provided for producers and 


manufacturers from other countries to do 
international business quickly, 
comfortably and conveniently. 








For detailed information please 
consult your nearest Canadian Trade 
Representative or write direct to: 


THE ADMINISTRATOR 
CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 
Exhibition Park 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Canadian Trade Representatives in the U.S. 








! 
SHOW the goods you sell 

| 
SELL the goods you show 


The Government of Canada invites you 
to show your products at the Canadian 
International Trade Fair—the door to 
Canadian markets and a gateway to 
international trade. 


*Canada buys 
more U.S. products 
than any other na- 
tion in the world. 
Canada pays spot 
cash in dollars 
earned by what 
she sells, 





Washington: Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 1746 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
New York: Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Rockefeller Centre. 


Boston: Consul of Canada, 80 Boylston St. 


Chicago: Consui-General of Canada, 400 West Madison St. 


Los Angeles: Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 510 W. Sixth St. 


San Francisco: Consul-General of Canada, 400 Montgomery St. 


Canadian Internationa 
Trade Fair 


MAY 29—JUNE 9, 1950 @B toronto, ONTARIO 


DEDICATED TO THE PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE BY THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 
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ACCOUNTING 


SECRETARY - Dew 


NEW SPEED! 
“Chime-Matic” Signalling auto- 
matically announces calls by 
chime and light—saves time on 
every call! 

Years ahead of its time ce 

in operation and design! 


YOU HAVE TO SEE IT — hear it — to be- 
lieve it! Never has intercommunica- 
tion offered you so much! Executone 
has new signalling, new switching, 
new lifetime housings... plus new cir- 
cuits for crisp, clear voice transmis- 
sion... switches tested 300,000 times 
without appreciable wear...a replace- 
able plug-in chassis that makes main- 
tenance simple and inexpensive! Sys- 
tem expandable from 2 stations with- 
out sacrificing original investment... 
earphones available if desired. 


NEW EFFICIENCY! 


Full trunkage switching allows 
multiple two-way conversations. 
Switching circuits for every need! 


NEW DESIGN! 


~ Beautifully streamlined, lifetime 
cabinets—that will look new after 
years of rugged use! 

With the New Executone, you cut 
costs and increase productivity of all 
personnel. “Chime-Matic” Signalling 
gives you faster executive control to 
keep employees at their work and 
locate roving personnel instantly! 


The New Executone releases tele- 
phone lines for important outside calls 
... saves cost of telephone call-backs. 
Get all the facts — mail the coupon! 


Lvecilone 


COMMUNICATION AND SOUND SYSTEMS 
ieee eee ies | 
EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. K-1 NAME 
115 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


FIRM_ 





Without obligation, I would like: 
4DDRESS 





[] Literature on “The NEW Executone” = c7ry____»_E_ 
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I A demonstration in my office 
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In Canada—331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 
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Pact Renewed 


Building-trades unions 
strengthen agreement to me- 
diate jurisdictional disputes. But 
the plan still has no real teeth. 


A.F.L.’s 19 building-trades unions are 
still afraid to let the National Labor Re- 
lations Board in on their jurisdictional 
fights. Under the ‘Taft-Hartley law, that 
would mean binding decisions in which 
the unions would have no direct voice. 
e Revised Plan—So the unions have put 
aside their bickering and jurisdictional 
jealousies to agree, again, on an inter- 
union peace program. Last week they 
renewed, with a few revisions, a joint- 
board plan which first went into effect 
May 1, 1948. It is—and always has been 
—backed by the unions and major em- 
ployer groups—the Associated General 
Contractors and eight specialty con- 
tractor associations. 

The plan has never been uniformly 
successful. It did cut down on the num- 
ber of jurisdictional tieups. But it didn't 
wipe them out entirely—mainly because 
it didn’t have any real teeth (BW —Apr. 
17’48,p115). There still aren’t any. But 
the plan has now been strengthened and 
improved to speed up its decisions; 
unions and contractor associations hope 
this will cut down still more on the 


‘number of stoppages. 


e To Avoid Strikes—The plan calls on 
unions not to strike in a jurisdictional 
dispute—either with another union over 
which shall fill building jobs, or over 
the way an employer assigns work. In- 
stead, the peace plan provides that 
unions submit such interunion differ- 
ences to a national joint board for a 
decision. 

The joint board will continue to be 
made up of four employer members, 
four labor members, and an impartial 
chairman—now John T. Dunlop, asso- 
ciate professor of economics at Har- 
vard. 

The peace plan provides that the im- 

partial chairman must first try to settle 
a jurisdictional dispute by mediation. 
'o do this, he can summon presidents 
of disputing unions te meet with him, 
to explore the possibility of a voluntary 
agreement. If these efforts fail, the 
impartial chairman then must schedule 
formal hearings, leading to one of two 
tvpes of decisions: job decisions or na 
tional decisions. 
e Job Decisions—!he job decision is 
the major innovation of the new plan. 
It is designed to bring quick action— 
which wasn’t possible under the old 
plan—when jurisdictional disputes flare 
up over minor, local issues. 

The joint board decides, on its own 
initiative, to hand down a job decision 
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if it thinks it can find established trade 
practices or previous decisions or agree- 
ments that adequately cover the case at 
issue. If it does find such precedent, it 
is authorized toi:hand down a decision 
that applies only to the particular job 
and dispute in question. Such a deci- 
sion may not be used as a precedent for 
future cases. And the unions involved 
are not bound to accept it. 

e National Decisions—A national deci- 
sion may be asked by the joint board 
whenever it considers an issue of sufh- 
cient national importance. It may also 
be asked by an international union that 
disagrees with a job decision rendered 
by a joint board. 

l'o make a national decision, special 
hearings panels are set up. ‘They con- 
sist of representatives of the affected 
unions and affected employers’ associa- 
tions. If the panel can’t reach a unani 
mous decision, a decision is rendered 
by a three-man board, made up of the 
impartial chairman and the presidents 
of two international unions that are not 
involved in the dispute. 

4 national decision is binding, and 
does set precedent. But there’s a catch 
here, too: No dispute can go to a na- 
tional decision without the advance 
O.K. of all affected parties. 


Hawaiian Peace 


Harry Bridges’ strike ends. 
Employers aren't too happy 
over long-run terms, but call 
peace cheap at the price. 


Ilawaii employers this week began a 
new era in their relationship with Harry 
Bridges’ potent International Long 
shoremen’s & Warchousemen’s Union 
(C.1.0.). The longest and costliest major 
strike in island history was settled— 
down to the last fringe issue. It lasted 
almost six months; some estimate the 
total cost at close to $100-million. 

The result: a compromise, but one 
that looks in the long pull like at least 
a defensive victory for the union. 
© Wage Terms—Not all the terms went 
the union’s way. For the present 
I.L.W.U. is taking a 14¢ hourly raise 
(to $1.54) with 8¢ of it retroactive 
from March through June. Bridges’ 
men could have had this much nearly 
four months ago. 

But the final settlement also includes 
an extra 7¢ next Mar. | and extension 
of the contract from its scheduled 
March expiration to June 15, 1951. 

“For 7¢,” said one employer, “we 
bought 16 additional months of labor 
peace. We'll have no pension demands 
put on us, and we won't have to wrangle 
ever work conditions and all the other 
phases of the contract that could be 
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F so, ouR’ CoMMERCIAL FINANCING 

I Pian offers you a practical solution 
because it provides SUBSTANTIALLY 
MORE CASH than is available from usual 
These funds are available as you need 
them. You can increase or decrease the 
amount according to your varying needs, 
and you pay interest only on funds you 
actually use from day to day. Our plan 
is AUTOMATIC, CONTINUING. Renewals, 
calls and periodic clean-up of obligations 


are eliminated . . . an important factor 


for long-range planning. 

@ Our plan is quick, simple, confidential. 

@ It does not change your accounting 
methods. 

@ It does not disturb your customer 
relations. 

@ It does not interfere with manage- 


ment or dilute control. 








PASSING UP PROFITS 


because your company 
lacks su ifficient cash? 











Manufacturers and wholesalers are 
using this plan at the rate of over 
$200,000,000 annually. It is providing 
the extra cash needed to step up sales, 
merchandising and advertising activities 

to buy new equipment or effect 
other operating economies . . . to redesign 
old products or launch new ones. . . to 
carry inventory and accounts receivable 
... to take cash discounts and buy advan- 
tageously to make other moves 
needed to operate successfully in a com- 
petitive market. 


GET TIMELY BOOK 
Ir YOU NEED MORE MONEY 
TO MAKE MORE MONEY, it 
will pay you to read this 
book. Phone or write the near- 


’ } 
est Commercial 





wwl he forward, 
and without obligation, 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 = New York 17 »® Chicago 6 
Los Angeles 14 ® San Franciscoé ® Portland 5, Ore... and more then 300 other 
financing offices in principal cities of the United Stotes and Canada. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $100,000,000 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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APPRAISALS OF 
STORES AND 
INSTITUTIONS 


J nventory and apprais- 
al of Department Stores, 
Hospitals and other 
Institutional Property — 
simplifies problems of 
insurance, departmental 
accounting, finance, and 
property control. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 
Company 
Home Office: Milwaukee, Wis. 
Over Fifty Years of Service 






































Does Insurance jameamal 


Insurance against FIRE pays 
only for loss of physical prop- 
erty...NOT for lost production, 
cancelled contracts, lost business 
or HUMAN LIVES. 

GLOBE Automatic Sprinklers 
curb ALL losses due to FIRE. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 

Offices im nearty alt principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 











Want to 
SAVE TIME? 


of course you do..... for time is money. 
So whenever you want to make quick, ef- 
fect:ve contact with men in active manage- 
ment of America’s business use “clues” in 
BUSINESS WEEK. 

“clues”, the classified section of business 
advertising, can help you with your wants 
and needs; personnel or a position; a busi- 
ness service or a business for sale. 

The rate is low—$4.00 per line with a 
minimum of 3 Ines. For further informa- 
tion write “clues”, c/o BUSINESS WEEK, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, NY. 
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mighty expensive in the end. On a 
money basis, I think the settlement 
was a cheap one.” 

e West Coast Lead?—But employers 
cast an uncertain eye on the dating of 
the new contract expiration. It coin- 
cides with that of the West Coast 
longshore contract. 

One of the things Hawaii employers 
resisted in the recent strike was 
I.L.W.U.’s argument that Hawaii steve- 
dores deserve. parity with their West 
Coast brothers. Mainland tongshore- 
men handle the same ships, the same 
cargo, for $1.82 an hour. That’s 42¢ 
more than the Hawaii stevedores were 
making before the strike. 

Hawaii employers argued that wages 
should be based on_ considerations 
within a given area, not on comparisons 
with other areas. Now that the con- 
tracts run out together, the union has 
another point of similarity. 

e No Arbitration—On another issue, the 
employers clearly licked the union. 
I.L.W.U. had made arbitration of wages 
one of its two key demands. But union 
leaders settled without arbitration. 

e State of the Union—Even so, the 
union came through the strike intact, 
with its membership in good shape, to 
all appearances. Even after the agree- 
ment was announced early in October, 
men were kept off the job several weeks 
while fringe issues—such as the pay of 
dock helpers—were slowly cleared up. 

Keeping men out was expensive, too. 
The union operated a kitchen for bach- 
elors, paid family rents, grocery bills, 


and even school-bus fares. Leaders re 
ported that in September they paid ou 
$37,000 this way and took in $38.00. 
in contributions. Some of the contribu- 
tions came from the mainland, some 
from I.L.W.U. members who got work 
on Army and Navy vessels or on the 
barge fleet that was bringing in consider- 
able cargo by the strike’s end. 

Still, in the closing stages of the 
strike, the union's position hadn't 
looked too secure. 

An emergency territorial law had re- 
opened the ports to East Coast com- 
merce. Sugar and pineapple were mov- 
ing out. Cash was coming in. Local 
inventories of most items were surpris- 
ingly good. 

V hy, then, did the un‘on come off 
as well as it did? 

e Wrong Hunch—The answer: A wide- 
spread hunch was wrong. The hunch 
was that the industry was ready to give 
Harry Bridges the lesson of his life 
(BW ~Oct.1'49, p90). While the em- 
ployers may have yearned for such a 
last-ditch struggle, the financial pinch 
softened some of them up. The going 
version in Hawaii is that a combination 
of mainland and Hawaii capital decided 
it was time to come to terms. 

e Cracks—One factor disturbs manage- 
ment men: The vaunted solidarity of 
Hawaii employers showed some cracks 
in the final showdown. With Harry 
Bridges knee-deep in the islands’ three 
biggest industries, any fissures in the 
Hawaii Employers Council could prove 
costly. 





What's Happening to the Cost of Living 


Total Gas & House 

Cost of Cloth- Elec- Other Furnish- 

Living Food ing Kent tricity *Fuels Ice ings Mise. 
August, 1939 .... 98.6 93.5 100.3 104.3 99.0 96.3 100.6 100.0 
January, 1941* ... 100.8 97.8 100.7 105.0 97.4 104.2 100.1 101.9 
September, 1941.. 108.1 110.8 110.8 1068 96.9 110.5 112.0 105.0 
September, 1942 117.8 1266 125.8 108.0 96.7 115.4 123.6 111.4 
September, 1943 123.9 137.4 132.5 108.0 95.8 119.1 126.3 117.0 
September, 1944. . 126.5 137.0 141.4 108.2 95.8 123.4 140.7 122.4 
September, 1945. . 128.9 139.4 148.2 108.3 95.2 125.7 146.8 124.6 
September, 1946. . 145.9 174.1 165.9 108.8 91.7 136.5 165.6 129.9 
September, 1947 163.8 203.5 187.6 113.6 92.1 156.3 187.5 140.8 
September, 1948. . 174.5 215.2 201.0 118.5 946 191.0 137.6 198.1 152.7 
October | :......... 173.6 211.5 201.6 118.7 95.4 191.4 137.9 198.8 153.7 
November ......- 172.2 207.5 201.4 1188 95.4 191.6 138.0 198.7 153.9 
December ......- 171.4 205.0 200.4 119.5 95.3 191.3 138.4 198.6 154.0 
January, 1949.... 170.9 204.8 196.5 119.7. 95.5 191.8 139.0 196.5 154.1 
February ...---.- 169.0 199.7 195.1 119.9 96.1 192.6 140.0 195.6 154.1 
= ere. 169.5 201.6 193.9 120.1 96.1 192.5 140.4 193.8 154.4 
Ce" ES 169.7 202.8 192.5 120.3 98.6 187.8 140.5 191.9 154.6 
Re elahaes 169.2 202.4 191.3 120.4 96.9 182.7 140.1 189.5 154.5 
“+ eee 169.6 204.3 190.3 120.6 96.9 183.0 140.0 187.3 154.2 
ES 168.5 201.7 188.5 120.7 96.9 183.1 139.9 186.8 154.3 
August ....--++- 168.8 202.6 187.4 120.8 97.1 183.1 141.1 1848 154.8 
September ......- 169.6 204.2 187.2 121.2 97.1 185.9 141.5 185.6 155.2 
© Bese mete ETO. 8. Berean of L Sane feeeee eee 
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Me tut Ub Yous ... use if 
to reduce costly inventories 


Are big inventories hurting your business? Here’s one way to help keep your 
inventory down, and your profit up: 
Base your buying on speedy delivery by air. 

For example, take the case of a store that used to tie up $50,000 in inventory 
on one particular group of items. By ordering the items delivered by air, this 
same store can do the same volume of business on an inventory of only $10,000. 
As items are sold, they are replaced by air almost overnight. Turnover is faster. 
Markdowns and the uncertainties of a fluctuating market are minimized. Styles keep 
up-to-the-minute. And even the tag, “Just Received By Air,” helps move more goods. 

The nearest airline representative will gladly show you how air freight, air 
express, or air parcel post can help solve your inventory problems. 






UNITED. AIRCRAFT 
Coyporalion 
EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Manufacturers of 
PRATT & WHITNEY ENGINES * CHANCE VOUGHT AIRPLANES 
HAMILTON STANDARD PROPELLERS *& SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 





Air power is peace power, and the airlines are an important factor in 
American air power. United Aircraft supplies high-performance aviation 
equipment to every leading airline as well as to all our Armed Services. 














THAN KS to these 
two symbols, there’s never 


any doubt as to where the decimal goes in automatic 


division with the new Marchant Figuremaster. At the 


completion of the problem the carriage automatically 
positions itself and points off the decimal—under the a 
symbol for the division quotient, and under the % 
symbol for percentages. The Fully Automatic 
Figuremaster is ideal for heavy-volume figure work. 
The low-cost Semi-Automatic model is popular where 
the work is lighter. Both models are available 


in 10 or 8 bank capacities... choose whichever fits 


your requirements and business budget. 





Figuremasters will do your calculating 
faster and cheaper. The Marchant Man 
in your phone book is ready to prove 
this by a demonstration on 
your own work. If your 
need is temporary, 

rent a Figuremaster 
Telephone today 





or mail the coupon to 
Marchant Calculating Machine Company, 
Oakland 8, California 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY | 
B-13 | 


Oakland 8, California 
Please send me free information about 
the new Figuremasters 


: Fully inaeommicten Semi-Automaticl_] Rental L_] 
| Name ' 
| Address. 




















U.A.W.’s RICHARD GOSSER begins put- 


ting on heat in Toledo pension drive. 


$125—Then 10¢ 


First ultimatum in Toledo 
areawide pension drive reveals 
new U.A.W. terms: lump sum, 
then 10¢, an hour. 


Ihe United Auto Workers (C.I.O.) 

this week turned on the first real heat 
in its drive for areawide pensions in 
Toledo. 
e Ultimatum—Richard Gosser, U.A.W. 
vice-president in the ‘Toledo district, 
handed out the first specific ultimatum. 
He told the de Vilbiss Co. that it must 
accept the union’s pension demand by 
Nov. 3, or face a strike. 

Ihe terms submitted to de Vilbiss 
revealed that U.A.W. has altered its 
areawide pension idea considerably in 
the last three weeks. It now demands 
that employers: 

(1) Pay an initial $125 lump sum per 
employee to set up the pension system. 

(2) Thereafter, contribute up to 10¢ 
an hour per employee into the pension 
fund. The union says that if miscalcu- 
lations have led to setting the hourly 
payment too high, it will be cut. 

Originally, the union asked only 10¢ 
an hour to set up the fund and keep it 
going (BW—Oct.8'49,p88). On recon- 
sideration, it decided it would need the 
$125 to get the fund well started. 

e $70 a Month—The U.A.W. program 
is designed to cover an cv entual 50,000 
workers in 125 plants, mostly small em- 
ployers. The union wants to assure pen- 
sion benefits ranging up to $70 a month 
for a 65-veat-old worker with 30 years’ 
seniority—accumulated in one or more 
of the companies covered by the plan. 

While the de Vilbiss Co. got the first 
strike ultimatum from U.A.W., other 
companies are also under union pres- 
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sure on the areawide-pension issue (in- 
cluding Electric Auto-Lite, Willys-Over- 
land Motors, and Champion Spark 
Plug). 

e One at a Time—Whether they will 
now face strike showdowns depends on 
U.A.W. bargaining strategy. Currently, 
the union favors closing down one firm 
at a time in its pension drive—rather 
than risking a full-scale showdown. 


Fringe Cost High 

Chicago employers’ group 
reports that fringe benefits given 
to employees account for 11.6% 
of total payroll costs. 


A representative group of Chicago 

employers pay production workers $60- 
million annually for time not worked. 
That’s 11.6% of their total payroll cost. 
It is spent for various “fringe” benefits 
—such as paid vacations and _ holidays, 
rest periods, wash-up or dressing time, 
pensions, and shared profits. 
e Survey—The Employers Assn. of Chi- 
cago released these figures recently as 
part of a survey of Chicago personnel 
policies. It explained that “sums paid 
out in the so-called ‘fringe’ benefits are 
“one of the most pressing problems con- 
fronting management today.” 

The association polled 167 companies 

in its survey. They employ 152,681 per- 
sons in a broad cross-section of industry. 
All, according to the association, said 
they have some form of “give-away” 
(nonproductive) labor cost. 
e Complete List—Here is the associ- 
ation’s classified list of fringe benefits— 
along with the number of companies 
reporting each practice, and the average 
percentage of total payroll that each 
“fringe” costs those employers: 

Vacation pay: 167 companies; 2.58% of 
their payroll, Half of the companies sur 
veyed give one week after one year; two 
weeks after five years. 

Holiday pay: 145; 1.88%. Almost all of 

these companies specify six paid holidays a 
year. 
* Group life insurance: 101; 0.65%. Em 
ployers pay the whole cost of about one- 
third of the plans; two-thirds are financed 
jointly by employer and employees. 

Christmas bonuses: 97; 1.52% 

Paid rest periods: 94; 2.86%. 

Health, accident, and sick benefits: 85; 
0.79%. 

Wash-up time (including dressing time) 
82; 1.37%. 

Shift premiums: 66; 1.18% 

Pensions: 41; 3.32%. Employers pay the 
whole cost of about half of the pension 
plans; others are jointly financed. 

Paid time for union activities: 40; 

Premium pay: 32; 1.35%. 

Paid sick leaves: 24; 0.74%. 

Profit-sharing: 16; 4%. 

Severance pay: 10; 0.279%. 


)27¢ 
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your 
business 
in an 
incinerator... 


.. Lf you trust 


ORDINARY METAL FILES 
to protect any vital records 
against FIRE! 


Records have been burned! ... Businesses have been 
ruined! ... Will yours be next? 

Fire insurance cannot be collected without proof of 
loss records. More important, you could not keep 
your business operating without essential ledgers 
and papers. So, don’t trust ordinary metal files 
that cremate records instantly in a fire. 

4 out of 10 businesses that suffer a complete 
burn-out never reopen. Don’t let that happen to you! 





HERE’S POSITIVE PROTECTION .. . | 





Mosler Insulated Record Containers. They provide 
constant, on-the-spot protection of a one-hour 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Class C, tested and 
approved safe—plus the convenience of a modern, 
efficient filing system. Insulated receding door 

locks over file drawers. Fire just can’t get in... 





Safe, efficient Mosler 


Record Containers come yet, you can have this invaluable protection at a 
Th § A surprisingly modest price. 


Why take chances? See your Mosler dealer now 
and be sure. Send for booklet ‘‘Mosler Insulated 
Record Containers.” 


ge Mosler Safe a. 


with your office. 




















eet my oe 5 ee FILL OUT AND MAIL—TODAY! 
’ - = POecoooececccosessesssoreres oo 
Dealers in principal citi 1 
Factories: Hamitton, O. t The Mosler Safe Co., Dept. 211 
‘ 
Largest Builders of Safes and $ 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1,N. Y. 
Vaults in the World i, ee a 
Peer ‘ : The new free booklet “Mosler Insulated Record 
— ‘ Containers.” 
Sed ~~ t (©) The Name of my nearest Mosler Dealer. 
‘ 
eee + Name seeeee 
%, ‘ 
| “ H DUPMR. occ cccuccccda tésthectecreevececetestbadacénegueusia 
| 
k ' S AdivéeeiSiccaducdendivvvesdietadtataesaintaaenniid ' 
keerreenge tla PN $ : 
Builders of the U. S. Gola Storage H City scateueil watt aan PRs cesarean : 
Vault Doors at Fort Knox, Ky. bnenannenncenen--> aone hen 4 
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sor, 


SHIP OR RECEIVE 
TRANSCONTINENTAL 
FREIGHT VIA P-I-E 


In one year, over 100,000 shippers 
and receivers benefit by P-I-E serv- 
ice—get the advantages of “days- 
sooner” delivery, dependability 
and complete security at low cost! 
Shippers agree—it’s P-I-E! We also 
please the consignees! 
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ediate points 


SAN FRANCISCO 
[tes ANGELES 


Fastest to all interm 


Chicago * St. Louis * Kansas City * Denver * Ogden 
Elko * Reno * Ely * Pocatello * Salt Lake City 
San Francisco * Los Angeles * Sacramento * Oakland 
General Offices: 299 Adeline, Oakland 20, Calif 
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MOPAC TRAINMEN check the carrier’s equipment, getting set for first run as . . 


Nation’s Longest Major Rail Strike Ends 


Trains rolled again this week on Mis- 
souri Pacific R.R. lines. After +5 days, 
the 5,000 operating employees—mem- 
bers of four railroad brotherhoods—had 
called off their strike. 

The unions quit work on £ept. 9 in 
a dispute over 2S2 grievances (BW— 
Sep.17’49,p102). Early in October, 
representatives of governors of nine 
states affected by the walkout proposed 
that union and Mo-Pac negotiate settle 
ments on as many of the 282 claims as 


possible, arbitrate the rest, go back to 
work. 

It was a face-saving procedure. In 
one week, negotiators settled 189 claims. 
Last week end, they settled 30 of the 
remaining 93, referred 23 of the others 
to the National Railway Adjustment 
Board, left 40 for a special arbitration 
panel. 

The walkout was the longest ever 
conducted against a major U.S. rail- 
road. 





Congress Defines “Regular Pay” 


Amendments to wage-hour law help clarify what not to in- 
clude when figuring overtime pay. Annual contract rules simplified. 


A major complaint against the Fair 

Labor Standards Act (the wage-hour 
law) has been that it doesn’t say what 
it means by a “‘regular rate of pay.” It’s 
important to know because overtime 
pay is based on one and a half times 
the “regular rate.” 
e Spelled Out—Next January, the ques- 
tion will be cleared up once and for all. 
That’s when the new wage-hour amend 
ments just passed by Congress go into 
effect (BW —Oct.22'49,p98). The re- 
vised law not only defines “regular 
rate,” but specifically lists “fringe” pay 
ments which are not to be counted as 
part of the “regular rate.” 

In a sense, the changes are merely 
clarifications of what is intended by the 
present law. So employers should feel 
safe in following them from now on. 

he changes are particularly pertinent 
to Christmas bonuses. You can disre 
gard these bonuses in computing over- 


time pay if they are a reward for service 
-and are not measured by, or depend- 
ent on, the number of hours worked, 
the worker’s production, or his  eff- 
ciency. This rule also applies to any 
year-end bonus or to a bonus given on 
a special occasion. 

e Payment for Services—Even a_pay- 
ment for services performed during a 
specified period can, in some cases, be 
excluded from the regular rate. This is 
the test to apply: 

Both the fact that the payment is 
made and its amount must be deter- 
mined solely at the employer's discre- 
tion. There must be no prior agree- 
ment, or promise that would cause the 
worker to expect the payment regularly. 

Profit-sharing or savings-plan__ pay- 
ments are excluded from regular rates 
if the plan qualifies under regulations 
which the wage-hour administrator will 
issue. Among the restrictions will be 
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‘tion, overtime must be paid on 





one that the payments must not be 
based on individual output or efficiency. 
¢ Time Not Worked—Pay for time not 
worked does not affect the regular rate, 
either. This excludes pay for unworked 
holidays, vacations, absences because of 
ilness, periods when there isn’t any 
work (including layoff pay), and “show- 
up” or reporting pay. 

Also excluded from the regular rate 

are: (1) “talent fees,” to be defined by 
the wage-hour administrator, paid to 
radio and television performers; and (2) 
pension and _ welfare-plan payments 
made, irrevocably, by an employer to a 
trustee or third person. 
e Against Overtime Pay—Time-and-a- 
half premium payments have no effect 
on the regular rate. Some of them, 
moreover, may be counted against any 
overtime pay due under the law. These 
are premium payments for: 

Daily or weekly overtime. ‘These are 
payments made under some other law, 
or by contract or industry practice. 

Week end or holiday work. A_pre- 
mium rate of 50% above regular pay 
for work on Saturdays, Sundays, holi 
days, or the employee’s regular day of 
rest, or the sixth or seventh day of his 
work week, can be credited against 
overtime due under the law. 


Work outside normal shifts. A pre- 
mium of at least 50% paid under a 
union contract for work outside the 
basic, normal, or regular work day or 
work week fixed in the contract can be 
offset against overtime under the law. 


The last two provisions incorporate 
into the wage-hour law changes made 
by the overtime-on-overtime ban voted 
by Congress (BW —Jul.30’49,p67). 

e Guarantee Contracts—The amend 
ments also make exemptions for 
annual-wage contracts considerably more 
ittractive to employers. For instance, 
meaning of the term “annual basis” is 
defined more liberally. An “annual 
wage” contract will satisfy requirements 
for overtime-rate exemptions if it guar 
antees at least 1,840 hours of work a 
vear. If the contract provides for fewer 
than 40 hours a week, it will satisfy 
requirements if it guarantees 46 weeks. 
Such a contract must limit the absolute 
number of hours of work for employees 
to 2,240 in any 52-week period. — 

e What to Pay—If the annual contract 
satishes the requirements for exemp 
ly on 
this basis: 

Early in the year, before the guar 
anteed number of hours have been 
worked: pay time-and-a-half after 12 
hours a day, or 56 hours a week. 

When actual hours worked exceed 
the number guaranteed by contract: pay 
time-and-a-half after 40 hours in a week. 

If total hours worked during a year 
exceed 2,080: pay time-and-a-half for 
all hours worked in excess of 2,080. 
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Officials of a large southwestern county jail called in an air 
engineer. They explained that the cell blocks were constantly damp 


and chilly. 
That was how Trane equipment came into the picture. 


Trane Convectors—modern successors to old-fashioned cast iron 
radiators—were installed in corridors adjoining the cells. A complete 
Trane system, including valves and traps, carries welcome warmth 


to every dank corner. 


The dampness and chill disappeared . . . thanks to Trane equip- 
ment. The same equipment that makes air more efficient, more comfort- 


able, more usable, in thousands of homes, stores, offices, plants. 


Perhaps atmospheric discomforts cut down your production or 
otherwise affect efficiency. If so, remember that Trane engineers 
know air. How to cool it, warm it, dry it, humidify it, clean it 
or move it. Your local Trane office will be glad to work with your 


own architect, engineer, or contractor. 


THE TRANE COMPANY - LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 
TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


iti= 


THE HOUSE OF WEATHER MAGIC 








MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT + OFFICES IN 75 CITIES 
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why Blind Men 


see better profits 
with electro zinc 


coated THINSTEEL 


Venetian blind slat producers are 
wide awake when it comes to strip 
steel purchases. Production advan- 
tages, more serviceable and salable 
products, and that important profit 
angle keep their eyes open. Many 
blind manufacturers use only formed 
slat stock made from electro zinc 
coated Thinsteel. They are sure of 
uniform coils of dense, fine-grain zinc 
coated strip that withstands punishing 
treatment without flaking or injury. 
and is chemically treated to insure 
dependable enamel adherence. 

Precision characteristics, such as the 
extremely close gauge tolerances iden- 
tified with all Thinsteel products in- 
sure more salable feet per pound — 
an important consideration in any 
product bought by the pound and sold 
by the foot. So, for increased yield 
per ton and accurate control of pro- 
duction costs, you will benefit with 
electro zinc coated Thinsteel. You 
may have samples on request or we 
will call at your convenience. 


CMP 
THINSTEEL 


LOW CARBON 

SPRING STEEL 

ALLOY GRADES 
STAINLESS 


the Cold Metal Products co. 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


Los Angeles 


Chicago ° 
Detroit 


St. Louis © 


New York @ 
Indianapolis © 
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FBI Checkup 


Justice Dept. review of 
non-Communist affidavits now 
going on. It could figure in a 
C.1.O. right-left split. 


C.I.O. may find the Justice Dept. an 

ally in the left-right union split. And 
the bigger the split, the more help 
Justice may prove. 
e Question of Perjury—This week the 
I’ederal Bureau of Investigation got a 
hurry-up call to investigate afhdavits 
filed last week by officers of the United 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers 
(C.1.0.). For several months, FBI 
agents have been quictly checking 30 
such oaths, almost all filed by top off 
cers of left-wing unions in C.I.O. 

Robert N. Denham, general counsel 
of the National Labor Relations Board, 
has referred most of the affidavits to 
the Justice Dept. NLRB can’t reject 
affidavits; it can only turn them over 
to Justice—and, if Justice proves per- 
jury, withdraw the recognition given to 
the union. 

e Ammunition—This activity is all grist 
to C.I.O.’s mill—especially if any kind 
of move to oust left-wing unions comes 
off at C.1.0.’s convention in Cleveland 
next week. For some time, Washington 
has heard rumors that “cases” have 
been made against several left-wing 
union leaders. If so, they are likely to 
come out into the open shortly after 
the convention. C.I.O. may bring some 
pressure to bear itself, to weaken the 
tight grip that leftwingers hold in some 
of its unions. 

e Changed Tactics—The leftist “party 
line” on T-H affidavits has changed 
sharply in recent months. ‘Time was 
when left-wing unions in C.I.O. held 
out against making the affidavits. Now 
most of them have taken to complying 
Their officers swore that thev aren't 
now members of the Communist Party; 
that they aren’t a member of any or- 
ganization afhliated with the Commu 
nist Party; and that they do not believe 
in forceful overthrow of the govern 
ment. 

Most of the unions explained their 
belated compliance on the grounds that 
they wanted to prevent raiding by right 
wing unions in C.I.O. But they had 
another, bigger reason: Compliance was 
a necessary safeguard against a probable 
split with C.1.O.; for if the leftists 
can keep on doing business before 
NLRB, then they stand at least an 
even chance of holding many important 
locals. If they can’t get on NLRB 
ballots, they are in a tight spot. 

e Test Cases—Three of the leftist unions 
present problems that could come up 
for a test in the courts: 


(1) The Furniture Workers: Max 
Perlow, the union's secretary-treasurer, 
admitted resigning from the Communist 
Party to file a T-H affidavit. 

(2) The Food & ‘Tobacco Workers: 
Donald Henderson, president, likewise 
admitted resigning from the Communist 
Party to sign a T-H affidavit. 

(3) The Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers: Maurice Travis, secretary- 
treasurer, also admitted quitting the 
Communist Party in order to sign an 
afhdavit. 

The question expected to be raised: 
Does past membership in the Com- 
munist Party conflict with the oath 
forswearing belief in overthrow of the 
government “by force or by any illegal 
or unconstitutional methods.” 





LABOR BRIEFS 





An extra week’s pay is going to each 
of 4,000 employees of the Scott Paper 
Co. during its 70th anniversary cele- 
bration. Scott says it’s in recognition 
of “the quality of their work, basis 
of the company’s growth.” 

® 
No-union voters defeated latest C.1.O. 
attempt to organize du Pont’s Belle 
(W. Va.) plant. The Gas, Coke & 
Chemical Workers lost (1,519-1,283) 
after a long and hard organizing cam- 
paign. But C.1.O. says it will try again. 

© 
Cleveland printers dropped demands 
for a 1949 pay hike, signed new con- 
tracts providing a three-week paid vaca- 
tion after one year. 

“@ 

Building-trades pay rose 1% from July 
| to Oct. 1 this year. Most raises went 
to carpenters and laborers. And most 
ranged from 10¢ to 15¢—though one 
in every seven was a 5¢ increase. The 
1949 gain, so far, is 3%. That's less 
than half of an 8% boost to Oct. 1, 
1948. 

® 
New wage hikes: Washington Graphic 
Arts Assn., +¢ an hour to A.F.L. print- 
ers; Standard Brands, 5¢ an hour to 
C.1.O. wholesale and warehouse work- 
ers in Birmingham; R.C.A. Communi- 
cations, Inc., $2.50 a week for all 
C.1.O. communications workers except 
messengers, who get $1. 





> 


The Pictures——Acme—32 (1), 33 
1), 46, 87, 100, 112 (1); George 

(2); Harris & 
Ewing—32 (2), 33 (3); Int. News 
—26, 94; Bob Isear—74, 76, 77; 
McGraw-Hill World News—80 
(top); Wide World—22 (rt.), 102; 
Dick Wolters—23. 


Burgess—112 
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Basic Formula: STEEL 


Carbon, pig iron, scrap and brawn make steel. The added in- 
gredient is Business Week... to sell the product in its many Stent Adwestinees* 
forms. In Business Week 


(5 years or more) 


REASON: The industry knows that Business Week is read by 
the most highly concentrated audience of Management-men... 
executives who make or influence important buying decisions 


Acme Stee! Company 
Armco Steel Corp. 
Follansbee Steel Corp. 
Ryerson & Son, J. T. 
RESULT: Business Week carries more steel advertising than Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
any other general business or news magazine. It sells goods, Sheffield Corp. 


for their firms. 


reaches selected prospects, at less cost, because— Superior Steel Corp. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
National Steel Division 
U. S. Steel Corp. 


WHEREVER YOU FIND IT, YOU FIND A Faenpinen SRR ae Se 


Publishers’ Information Bureau 
MANAGEMENT-MAN...WELL INFORMED 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 





peg TIVES in almost every category 
of American manufacturing have 
discovered that production jumps, and 
switch their 
plants and factories to the modern twin 


| 


costs decline when they 


processes of electric arc welding and oxy- 
Time and ma- 

saved. Products are made 
. lighter, better-looking. Profits 
s the better way, a/l/ the way. 


acetylene flame-cutting. 


lert manufacturers have discovered, 
too, that NCG equipment and supplies 
a counterpart in getting the 
better production meth- 
gain and again in experi- 
ng back to 1920, NCG prod- 
tinguished by an extra margin 


hout 


of performance, bya bonus of satisfaction. 


Thousands of satisfied users, for in- 
stance, rely on NCG’s Sureweld elec- 
trodes for joining and surfacing a// the 
NCG‘s 


“Gasare” process welds harder-to-weld 


common industrial metals; 


metals ina gas shield; NCG’s brand-new 
Sureweld A-C Arc Welder incorporates a 


EVERYTHING FOR WELDING 


completely new and different operating 
principle; NCG’s gas-driven Sureweld 
D-C Arc Welder (the lightest-weight port- 
able welder ever built) welds anywhere. 


Then, NCG'’s complement of oxy- 
acetylene apparatus and gases for cut- 
ting, heat-treating, and for gas welding, 
too, assures you a complete selection of 
the tools best suited to your particular 
production problems, whatever they may 
be. Why not call in a seasoned NCG 
sales engineer for his helpful and wn 
biased recommendations? 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
Executive Offices: 
840 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Copr. 1949, National Cylinder Ga ° 
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Atomic control rather than world economic recovery got the stress in 
Truman’‘s United Nations speech this week. 








But it’s the economic problem that really stumps the State Dept. If 
Secretary Acheson knew how to solve that, he wouldn’t worry so much about 
Russia’s atom bomb. 





+ 

State Dept. officials reason along these lines: 

Stalin, unlike Hitler, doesn’t think in terms of open aggression. He 
won’t just launch an atom attack on the West when he decides he has a 
chance to win. 

The danger comes from economic weakness in the democratic camp. 
If a nation on our side suffers economic collapse, Moscow moves in. 














Should this happen in western Europe or, say, in India, the U.S. would 
have to take counter measures. Then friction with Russia would become 
really acute. 

So State will try harder than ever to get this idea across: If we let 
recovery falter, the danger of an atom war grows apace. 

e 

But Acheson doesn’t know where the dollars are to come from for long- 

| term propping of the non-Russian world. 


There’s the problem of how to feed and industrialize India (BW-Oct.22 
‘49,p109). It’s a cinch Britain can no longer do this. 

True, more World Bank and Export-Import Bank loans for India seem 
i to be in the cards for next year. 

There may also be an $80-million U.S.-India barter deal—1-million 
tons of U.S. wheat for Indian manganese and mica. India would get the 
wheat in 1950. But we would wait several years for our payoff. Otherwise, 
India would gain nothing; we are already getting all the strategic materials 
India can ship right now. 

' The chances are, though, that Prime Minister Nehru will need more 
i help than this. 


; * 








Besides India there is western Europe to think about. The Marshall 
Plan is barely bolstering that area up now. 

What is to replace ECA dollars as the Marshall Plan tapers off? 

Unless prospects change radically, there’s no chance that higher U. S. 
imports and more private investments abroad will plug the gap. 

e 

i" The State Dept. doesn’t share ECA's faith that economic unity will 
solve western Europe’s problems (page 15). 














4 In fact, State is even skeptical about Paul Hoffman’s initial move— 
M to rush through a monetary union of France, Italy, and Benelux. (Benelux 
; is the union of Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg.) 

For one thing, State thinks there is danger of smashing Benelux in 
; the process. For the Netherlands, unlike Belgium, is holding back on the 
i larger union. 
Also, State fears that France is in for another wage-price spiral. That, 
of course, could knock the whole scheme out of whack. 

e 
Some top OEEC economists go further. They think ECA’s monetary 





union is a pipedream. Their argument is this: 





PAGE 107 Belgium and !taly are deflationary economies. France end the Nether- 
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lands are still inflationary. Bind these four countries together via freer 
trade and convertible currencies, and you are in for unemployment and 
lower living standards in France and the Netherlands. Belgian and Italian 
competition would be too much. 

How can you expect a middle-of-the-road government in France to 
face this prospect? French labor brought down the Queuille regime merely 
because Queuille resisted wage increases. 

e 
Betting in Washington is against an early national election in France. 


First, it would probably end up with the Assembly split about as now. 
No party would be strong enough to form a government by itself. 

Second, it is hard to see how the National Assembly could vote to dis- 
solve itself. Here’s why: 

The 150 Popular Republicans represent a party (M.R.P.) that has little 
popular support left. So they don’t want to risk an election. 

The 182 Communists are in somewhat the same boat. They would 
probably lose seats, too. Between the M.R.P. and the Communists you have 
GQ majority of the Assembly. Ergo, the odds are against an election. 

cs 

State would like to see ECA place more orders for nonferrous metals 
in Yugoslavia. It would be another prop for Tito. 

ECA officials don’t take to this idea, though. Any non-ferrous metal 
business thrown Tito’s way would be at the expense of U. S. producers, Chile, 
or other traditional suppliers. 

Six months ago, ECA would have bought the idea— in fact, actually 
suggested it. But now the metals shortage in the U. S. is over. 














e 

Washington is worried over new signs that a union between Iraq and 
Syria is in the offing. What troubles U. S. officials is the implicit threat to 
Israel. 

Union schemes have been in the air for some time. Iraq favors a com- 
monwealth between the two countries. The two governments would be inde- 
pendent. Some Syrians want to go all the way: They would create a single 
government. It would sit alternately at Damascus and Baghdad. 

The elections in Syria early next month may bring the union idea out 
into the open. Both major parties—the Nationalists and the Populists— 
are for it. 








a 

Economically, union between these two Arab states makes sense. Syria’s 
surplus cereals could be used in Iraq. Syria would get some of the benefits 
of Iraq’s huge, largely undeveloped oil supplies. 

But the U.S. would like to see the two countries pledge a friendly atti- 
tude toward their neighbors—though Washington is in no position to de- 
mand it. 

Our prestige in the Middle East is pretty low. Also, it’s against U. S. 
policy to oppose ‘’democratic’’ unions between nations that want to team up. 
e 

The State Dept. is already bothered by the new lease on life that the 
French political crisis gives to Gen. de Gaulle. 

While Queuille was in office, the de Gaullists were in eclipse. Now they 
are making a comeback. 

State still thinks a coalition of center parties is the best French govern- 
ment from the U. S. angle. 
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LONDON-—Prime Minister Attlee 
has failed to grapple realistically with 
Britain’s economic crisis. ‘That’s the 
only interpretation to put on the Labor 
government’s $780-million economy 
program. 

True, the program will do something 
to ease inflation—and thereby to gain 
some advantages from devaluation. 

But the Labor government’s retrench- 

ment has not gone far enough. It will 
not give a big enough impetus to Brit- 
ish exports to halt the drain of gold 
and dollar reserves. In a matter of 
months, the country will probably be 
caught in another dollar crisis. 
e Britain’s Need—No doubt it was hard 
for Attlee to trim sails on the welfare 
state just before an election. What 
Britain needed above all from Attlee was 
a program that would (1) shift more of 
Britain’s production into export trade; 
(2) channel a large share of exports to 
dollar markets; and (3) provide incen- 
tives for a greater productive effort. 

All the program does is take a pass 
at the first requirement. It neglects the 
second and third. Britain will go on 
consuming more than it can produce. 

Expenditures are to be cut about 
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Small Plug—for a Big Leak 
Attlee’s less than drastic cutbacks should help Britain, but 


not enough to end dollar crisis. Labor’s critics see enough real 
trouble ahead to make 1950 election outcome doubtful. 
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$780-million, or less than 8% of the 
government budget. The saving on 
current government spending is to be 
$290-million; on capital items (only 
partly government), $400-million; on 
defense, $84-million 

The bulk of the cuts in current gov- 
ernment spending (excluding defense) 
will only take effect in the fiscal year 
beginning April 1, 1950. What's more, 
the total saving in this category just 
barely offsets the increase in expendi- 
tures that has taken place beyond last 
April’s budget estimates. ‘There’s no 
chance that it will offset further infla- 
tionary pressure—sure to come from the 
lower imports and higher exports made 
necessary by devaluation. 
e Capital Spending—The proposed drop 
in capital spending won’t mean much 
until the second half of 1950. For ex- 
ample, the $100-million cut in private 
housing will take effect slowly. That’s 
because it is to be enforced by reducing 
the number of new licenses granted to 
private houseowners. It will take time, 
too, to slow down planned construc- 
tion on schools, hospitals, and on rail- 
ways, power stations, oil refineries, and 
coal-mine modernization. 


It is not even certain that national 
expenditures in fixed investment can be 
reduced by a full $400-million. Yet the 
full cut will bring down the total only 
from $6-billion in 1949 to $5.6-billion 
in 1950. The question being asked is 
this: Will the Labor government follow 
through if the cuts begin to produce 
unemployment in the construction in- 
dustries? Or will it relax its controls to 
absorb unemployment as it did in 1948? 
e Trade Problem—Even if the Labor 
government’s program is carried out to 
the letter, it will not divert enough pro- 
duction to exports. You can see this 
if you look at Britain’s current trade 
and financial position. 

By mid-1949, London’s gold and 

dollar reserves were down to $1.6-billion 
(chart, left). Between June 30 and 
devaluation day (September 18) there 
was a further drain of $304-million. 
Then, as a result of devaluation, Lon- 
don gained $84-million by September 
30, putting reserves at $1.4-billion. But 
this gain was momentary. It was merely 
a catching up of the lag in payments 
that had built up for many weeks be- 
fore September 18. 
e Closing the Gap—If the drain on 
Britain’s dollar reserves is not to start 
all over again, something has to be done 
to close the gap between the sterling 
area’s dollar income and dollar outgo. 
During the summer this deficit was 
running at the rate of about $2.65- 
billion. What are the chances that the 
gap can be closed? 

By ending most of the trade in 
“cheap sterling,” devaluation may have 
taken a potential $200-million a year 
off the summer’s deficit. Then, con- 
cessions made bv the U.S. at the Sep- 
tember financial talks, for example, on 
synthetic rubber and stockpiling, may 
bring Britain another $100-million. On 
top of that, ECA funds and Canadian 
loan money will take care of another 
$1-billion a vear. 

That brings the dollar gap down to 

$1.35-billion. Cuts in sterling-area im- 
ports will slice off another $650-million. 
Biggest part of this comes from the 
Attlee program, under which British 
dollar purchases will drop by $400- 
million a year. Other sterling-area 
countries have promised to make cuts 
that would total $250-million. 
e Exports Must Rise—At best, then, 
there is still a gap of $700-million 
(£250-million at the new rate of ex- 
change) which Britain must close by 
earning more dollars. What this means 
is that British exports to dollar coun- 
tries must be more than doubled. (In 
the first half of 1949, British exports 
to the dollar area were at the rate of 
£180 a year.) 

It has been obvious, at least since 
devaluation, that these extra exports 
can be produced only if Britons con- 
sume less at home. And that, of course, 
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is the object of the Labor government’s 
economy program. 

At a superficial glance, the £250- 
million retrenchment might be expected 
to cover the extra exports needed. But 
there are two holes in this approach. 
For one thing, it will take time to cut 
national spending. Then, the British 
economy still suffers from serious short- 
ages. As a result, further cuts are es- 
sential if inflation is to be checked. 
Otherwise, rising prices will simply re- 
duce present exports, as well as handi- 
cap the effort to expand sales abroad. 
e Devaluation Boom—So far, British 
exporters have liked the effect of de- 
valuation on their order books. Sales 
have gone up in many lines, including 
autos, motorcycles, bicycles, light tools, 
light tractors, woolen and rayon goods, 
leather goods, pottery, pharmaceuticals. 

But the big increase in demand has 
come from the sterling area and western 
Europe, not North America. And the 
pull of sterling markets is bound to 
continue as long as the Labor govern- 
ment continues to release sterling bal- 
ances so freely. Attlee’s failure to even 
mention the question of sterling re- 
leases dismayed a good many London 
financial men. 

Then there’s this problem: British 

manufacturers fear that they cannot 
boast production enough to meet higher 
export demands. Plant and manpower 
is already fully employed. In fact, com- 
plaints of shortages of labor, raw ma- 
terials, and machinery are growing. 
e Incentives Lacking—This is where an- 
other gap in the Attlee program stands 
out. He offered no fresh incentives to 
either labor or management. His call 
for longer hours at work and greater 
effort merely repeated pleas that had 
been made by Labor leaders in the past 
three years. 

It’s obvious that Attlee framed his 

program with an eye on next year’s 
election. On the surface, of course, re- 
trenchment at this stage looks politically 
courageous. But, actually, little was done 
that will hurt the voter. The new 
charge (one shilling) for medical pre- 
scriptions has not aroused any real re- 
sentment. Gradual increases in the cost 
of some foods will not affect living costs 
noticeably until late next spring. 
e Short Term—True, Attlee warned that 
this was a short-term program. Further 
steps, he said, might come in, next 
April’s budget. And Labor apologists 
are saying that no more could be ex- 
pected of any government just ahead 
of an election. 

Government critics, on the other 
hand, are all the more vehement about 
Attlee’s decision to put off the election 
to next year. They say he has deprived 
the country of the chance to take full 
advantage of devaluation. 

To these critics it looks as if Attlee 
may have misplayed his cards. Their rea- 


soning is this: Once he decided to put 
off the vote, Attlee’s only safe course 
was to crack down really hard. The 
British people would have responded, 
as they did during World War II, and 
given Attlee credit for sticking to his 
guns through a critical period. But a 
retrenchment program that doesn’t go 
far enough can only hurt Labor at the 
next election. 


Mexico Woos Tourists 
With Junket for Agents 


MEXICO CITY-U.S. travel agents 
are getting a taste of their own medicine 
this week. After a four-day conference 
here of the American Society of Travel 
Agents, the 1,100 delegates are getting 
a whirl through Mexico’s tourist attrac- 
tions. The Mexican government told 
each of the delegates that $100 would 
bring him to Mexico with all other ex- 
penses paid. The government is making 
up the difference to the airlines and 
hotels involved. 

The junket is part of the lure used 

to get ASTA’s 19th annual conference 
to meet here this year. It’s the first time 
that AST'A has met outside the U.S. 
e Tourism—Small wonder that Mexico 
should be so anxious to please the 
travel men. Tourism is Mexico’s fourth 
largest industry and the country’s big- 
gest dollar-earner. In the two years, 
1947 and 1948, tourism netted Mexico 
$180-million. So far this year some 
176,000 sightseers have spent over $90- 
million in the country and there prob- 
ably will be still more to come. This 
year is expected to break records. 

But Mexico isn’t resting on these 
laurels. It was announced at the ASTA 
conference that Mexico will raise a 
record budget ($500,000) to be spent 
on advertising the country’s tourist at- 
tractions in the U.S. next year. The 
Mexican Tourist Assn. is digging for 
about 2-million pesos from its member 
companies to finance half of the ad 
project. The government agency, Mexi- 

can National Tourist Commission, will 
ante up the rest. 

The campaign will be handled 
through national magazines and news- 
papers. It was reported that the Mexico 
City agency of Foote, Cone, & Belding 
has signed the first contract for the job. 


INDIAN-BRITISH RADIO FIRM 


Radios for India will be produced via 
a partnership between the local ‘Tata 
group and E. K. Cole & Co., Ltd. 
(Ekco) of Great Britain (BW— Feb.19 
’49,p116). The newly formed company, 
National-Ekco Radio & Engineering, 
Ltd., Bombay, will first assemble radios 
from imported parts; later it plans to 
manufacture. 
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“Super-Sonic Sport Car” designed and built by L. J. Fageol 


ul 
OLIN WILL CARS BE LIKE WHEN 1 GROW UR DAD?” 


“Well, son, you can be sure your first car will pack more power, ride smoother and cost less to run than today’s 
cars. The automobile makers know folks always want improvements, so they make better cars every year.” 


“Norton grinding wheels help — and 
they start on the first rough castings. 
Our hones make cylinder walls smooth 
j and long-lasting. Dies and tools are 
} manufactured and maintained with 
Norton grinding wheels. 





‘ **Of the thousands of parts that make 
: up a modern car, nearly all of them 

are made better by the touch of prod- 

ucts made by the Norton family. That 
also applies to just about every other 
industry, large or small. That’s why I 
j like my job of making better products 
to make other products better.” 











“Camshafts must be true, or engines **New cars look better every year. And 
won’t run smoothly. Norton Cam-O- their smoother surfaces yar better 
Matic grindin machines finish cam aint jobs come from things like 
contours to aes precision. In fact, ehr-Manning abrasive discs. Behr- 
these speedy, automatic grinders help Manning, remember, is an important 
lower mass production costs. member of the Norton family.” 
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ARCHAIC FARM TOOLS, like this Iranian girl’s hand-fashioned 
sickle, will give way to modern equipment to boost farm output. 


Ancient Iran Buys a 


rugged roads. 





New York consulting engineers blueprint modernization 
plan to remake country. Seven-year program will cost $650-million. 


Did you ever get the urge to take 

1 whole country and remake it from 
‘cratch—on a strictly scientific basis— 
assuming that you had pretty nearly a 
free hand and a blank check to accom- 
plish it? 
e Seven-Year Plan—lThe odds are that 
you'll never get a chance like that, not 
even to remake the U.S. But this is 
just the challenge that faces Overseas 
Consultants, Inc., in Iran. This New 
York company announced last week 
that it had signed the final contract to 
act as consultant in pushing through 
the Iranian government’s $650-million 
Seven Year Development Plan. 

Phe nucleus of O.C.I.’s advisory staff 
is expected to fly to Iran in about two 
weeks. Max W. Thornburg, O.C.I. 
vice-president (BW —Jul.30°49,p77), will 
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supervise headquarters in Ieheran. He 
is already there. 

The ‘opportunity to rebuild Iran 
didn’t just fall into O.C.I.’s lap. About 
three years ago Iran’s young “King of 
Kings,” Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlevi, 
decided his domain needed an economic 
face-lifting. He called in Morrison- 
Knudsen International Co., San Fran 
cisco, to do a preliminary survey. En- 
couraged by the M--K. study, the Shah 
raised his sights, asked in Overseas 
Consultants last October to see whether 
Iran’s economy could stand a_ full 
blown seven-year development program 
(BW —Oct.30'48,p113). 

e Survey—O.C.I.’s verdict was based on 
an exhaustive, eight-month inspection 
of the country by 40 U.S. experts in 
education, public health, transportation, 


FIVE-MULE-POWER transport is slow but practical on Iran’s 
O.C.I. plans call for better roads, faster carriers. 








OPEN WATER MAINS, even in Teheran, are enemy to health. 
Ice is made from water off streets. So O.C.I. stresses sanitation. 


Fresh Start 


communications, and engineering. The 
findings fill 1,250 pages of a five-volume 
report. 

e Clean Sweep—In sum, O.CI.’s_ re- 
port tells Iran to go ahead, but to put 
first things first. ‘There’s no point in 
pouring capital into industrial expan 
sion until you've got a labor force 
trained and healthy enough to run it, 
and a market wealthy enough to buy 
from it. For Iran, that means starting 
at the bottom. Clean up the place, 
says O.C.I., educate the people, mod- 
ernize agriculture, reform the tax sys 
tem, stretch telephone lines. Then 
start building plants. 

e Oil Royalties—T’o put over a program 
as broad as this in seven years will cost 
a heap of money. But though it’s right 
along the lines of Point 4, it probably 
won't cost U.S. taxpayers a penny. The 
Iranian government expects to get 
enough in royalties from Britain’s An- 
glo-Iranian Oil Co. to pay for all for- 
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eign purchases (about 35% to 40% of 
the $650-million budget). Internal re- 
serves will pay for the rest. 

Oil royalties now bring in about $35- 
million a year. And with an expected 
increase in oil output, this figure may 
double before the end of the seven-year 
period. Royalties are paid in sterling. 
But under its agreement with Anglo- 
Iranian, ‘Teheran can convert its sterling 
royalties to dollars for all foreign-pur- 
chase requirements that aren’t available 
in the sterling area. 

Britain will have one voice in allo- 
cating purchases. The consultant firm, 
Sir Alexander Gibb & Partners, of Lon- 
don, was in on the preparation of 
O.C.I.’s_ report, and will work along- 
side O.C.I. through the project. 

e Allocations—O.C.1. allocates the funds 
through the seven years about like this: 
Public health $46,250,184 
ee ee err 30,769,230 
Agriculture 100,942,584 
Water resources .......... 56,923,076 
Meteorology 1,130,153 
Surveying & mapping...... 9,938,461 


Town improvement & 


DIUM ho 5k ve bKo nage 84,615,354 
Transportation ........... 154,159,384 
Communications ......... 15,722,430 


Industry & mining........ 
Electric power ... 


DOING. so 645056 « wcenaes 23,246,153 
Statistical organization ..... 3,793,630 
POUOR:. 4 «06s s cena 372,769 
Posts and postal transport. . 692,307 

Total .. civasieva, SORRELL SI 


The figures show clearly the stress 

that O.C.I. puts on basic, sociological 
necessities. ‘Transportation and agricul- 
ture get top billing; then comes housing 
and town-planning, with industry and 
mining running fourth. 
e Transportation—There’s good reason 
for putting transportation high on the 
list. Distances in Iran are great, the 
report explains, the population small 
(roughly 17-million), and the terrain 
rugged. Communities are thus isolated 
to the point where you are apt to get 
crop failure and famine in one sector 
right next to an area of food surplus. 

O.C.I. recommends building a_net- 
work of arterial roads. These would be 
of water-bound macadam, six meters 
wide, with an asphalt surface. Since 
there are only two modern road-building 
machines in the country, O.C.1. ad- 
vises buying $2-million worth of equip- 
ment and _ tools. 

As to Iran’s railroad, the report states 
that there are too many employces, not 
enough good rolling stock. Immediate 
needs are for $7,950,000 worth of parts 
to repair present locomotives, 18 new 
diesel locomotives, and 30 new passen 
ger cars. 

e Agriculture—The main trouble with 
agriculture in Iran, O.C.I. finds, is that 
there’s not enough of it. Though 80% 
of the people depend on farming for 
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ALL TRENDS IN GANADA 
POINT 10 BRITISH COLUMBIA 


























Gantidence, which Industry has in the 
future of British Columbia is evidenced 
by the industrial expansion taking 
place. Industry’s confidence in this 
area of opportunity is based on the 
great combination of advantages which 
include: Forestry Products, Vast 
Power and Natural Resources, Mining, 
Agriculture, Fisheries, Transportation 
Facilities, Educational Advantages, 
Temperate Climate, Sound Govern- 
ment Administration and a Strategic 
position for World Trade combined 
with all year round availability of 
ports. 


These things point to British Columbia 
as the Canadian Province of Industrial 
Opportunity. 























































It is these advantages that are bring- 
ing new industry to British Columbia. 
YOU are welcomed and invited. 





If you will supply preliminary information 
covering your requirements (confidential) we 
will supplement the brochure below with a 
special information report directly applied to 
your problem. 


Write now for this brochure giving detailed 
information about this progressive province. 
Department of Trade and Industry 
Parliament Buildings 
Victoria, B.C., Canada 


NEW 
VANCOUVER 
COWER @@ WESTMINSTER 


FOREIGN TRADE WILL GO 
TO THOSE WHO GO AFTER It 


Revaluation was the first step in the recovery of 
world trade. The next step, removal of frontier con- 


trols, has been begun in Europe and more will follow. 


Meanwhile two actions in the United States which 


should help overseas dollar-earning capacity are now 
definite—a) an uncut foreign aid appropriation of 
about $6 billion and, b) a lowering of tariffs. Dollars 


available next year will be around 11 billion. 


While overseas demand is still enormous, and dol- 


lars in time should increase, world prices are now 


more competitive. Harder selling is needed. 


Alert 


exporters will get the orders; those who falter will 


lose out. 


Keeping these clear facts in mind, wise American 


exporters are now buckling down to the job of hold- 


ing their markets by more aggressive selling, more 


advertising. Essential goods will be sold overseas by 


Americans of confidence, men who can look ahead, 


men who can see the woods and not be confused by 


the trees. 


The paid circulation magazines named below can 


help you get your share of world trade. 


BELOW is the cost of reaching live customers overseas 
with a full page sales message each month . .. 


THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE 
(Overseas Edition) —ABC 

Your ad reaches 15,000 readers 
throughout the automotive trade in 
Europe, Asia, Africa and Oceania for 
less than 
EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO—ABC 
Your ad _ reaches 19,000 _ readers 
throughout the automotive trade in 
Latin America for less than < 

INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL 

CONSTRUCCION—ABC 

Your ad reaches 15,000 readers in the 
Latin American Construction Field for 
just over 

——— en. 

NDUSTR ABC 

Your ad Bw 15/000 readers in the 
Latin American Industrial Field for 
just over ‘ 
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Detroit, 
cisco, 


2c each 


2c each 


2c each 


2c each 


PHARMACY INTERNATIONAL 
Your ad reaches 10,000 readers 
the Drug Trade in Europe, Asia, Africa 
and Oceania for less than 


EL FARMACEUTICO—ABC 
Your ad reaches 12,000 readers in the 
Drug Trade in Latin America for just 
over 2c each 


McGRAW-HILL DIGEST—ABC 
Your ad reaches 30,000 Top Men in 
Business and Industry, world-wide, for 


2c each 





less than 2c each 
Write us for further details about any one or all of 
these McGraw-Hill International Specialized Paid 
Cireul 1 Export Magazines. Ask us also, about the 
many r *s building services we make available 





McGRAW-HILL INTERNATIONAL CORP, 


WORLD-WIDE HEADQUARTERS FOR BUSINESS INFORMATION 


330 West 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES—Atlanta, 
Los Angeles, Philade!phia, Pittsburgh St. Louis, San Fran- 
Washington, 


Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, 


Buenos Aires, London, Rio de Janiero 








their living, only about 10% of the 
arable land is being cropped. _ Irriga- 
tion and education will be the plan’s 
big tools to lick this problem. 

@ Public Health—Tied in with agricul- 
ture is the problem of public health. 
Every year some 3-million to 5-million 
Iranians are knocked down with malaria 
—at the peak of the harvest season. And 
polluted water, causing diarrhea, kills 
off about 500 infants for every 1,000 
born. So the health and sanitation cam- 


,paign will entail spraying houses and 


barns with DDT, training public-health 
employees and midwives, producing vac- 
cine, and installing safe water-supply 
systems. 

e Industry—What little industry there 
is in Iran dates mainly from 1930 to 
1940. And the majority of the com- 
panies are government-owned, or gov- 
ernment-controlled. There are a few 
textile mills, beet-sugar refineries, brick 
kilns, a cement plant, small mines, 
Army munitions plants, and food-proc- 
essing plants. All, says the report, are 
in bad condition; they are far too long 
on employees, short on accurate ac- 
counting or statistical methods. In the 
case of privately owned plants, most if 
not all profits have been paid out in 
dividends. 

“One of our strongest recommenda- 
tions,” says O.C.I1., “is that the Iranian 
government adopt as its long-term pol- 
icy the transfer of its industrial enter- 
prises and mines to private ownership.” 

To permit private industry to take 
over, O.C.I. suggests that the govern- 
ment advance money on secured loans, 
purchase preferred stock, or form joint 
stock companies in which the govern- 
ment holds a minority interest. 

The total electrical generating ca- 
pacity in Iran is now about 165,000 
kw. O.C.I. recommends adding 220,- 
000 kw. (55% steam-generated, the 
rest diesel). 

e Telephones—The telephone system 
will get a going-over, too. Right now 
Iran has only .00133 telephones per 
citizen. Local phone service is run 
by a private concessionaire, long-dis- 
tance lines are government-run. There 
is no connection between the two. 
O.C.I. advises turning the whole inter- 
nal telephone system over to one pri- 
vate concessionaire, putting in switch- 
board facilities for an additional 50,000 
lines. 

¢ Short-Term Thinking—One important 
problem still unsolved is how to in- 
duce well-to-do Iranian citizens to invest 
in the plan themselves. Trained for 
generations as traders and merchants. 
accustomed to quick profit, they put 
little stock in long-term investment. 

The legal rate of interest on a loan 
in Iran is 12% per annum. Rates in 
the bazaars are far higher. Any investor 
in a textile plant expects to get his 
capital back in a year or two. 
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U.S. Company Imports 
British Know-How 


The U.S. doesn’t have a complete 

monopoly on the export of production 
savvy. Sometimes it works the other 
way. 
e Bronze Castings—Barnes Mfg. Co., 
of Mansfield, Ohio, was looking for a 
way to make bronze castings by the 
permanent-mold process. That’s tough 
to do, because permanent molds are 
made of metal, not the conventional 
sand. And bronze has an affinity for 
many metals, tends to bind to a metal 
mold under heat. 

Barnes made a survey, but didn’t turn 

up anybody in the U.S. who knew how 
to make bronze permanent castings 
economically. But it did find one com- 
pany in London, England—the Non- 
Ferrous Die Casting Co., Ltd.—which 
had a good process. 
e New Company—So Barnes and the 
British company have jointly set up an 
Ohio corporation under the name of 
Non-Ferrous Perma Mold, Inc. It has 
exclusive — to use the British proc- 
ess in the U.S. (though only parts of 
the process are patented). The British 
parent company will take its share of 
profits as a minority stockholder. 

Although the British process is not 
expected to revolutionize bronze-casting 
methods, Barnes figures it will cut costs 
on high-precision work. 








Macy Man Joins State 


and ad- 
ministrative assistant to the president of 
R. H. Macy & Co., has joined the State 


John E. O'Gara, vice-president 


Department. His appointment as deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs was announced last week. O'Gara 
will be deputy to Assistant Secretary Wil- 
lard Thorp. 
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THE TREND 





The Last Twenty Years—and the Next Twenty 


On this October 29th, BusINEss WEEK—itself just a few 
weeks past its twentieth anniversary—has taken a look 
back over the vears since that other October 29th when 
the bottom fell out of the great bull market (page 29). 
We had fun taking the look back and trying to under- 
stand what we saw. We think our readers will enjoy the 
peck into history—if only to marvel at how they have 
survived the depression and war which marked those 
two decades. 

No thoughtful reader, of course, is going to stop with 
a review of the past 20 years. He is going to try to project 
his picture of those years forward over the coming 10 
years or 20 years. Perhaps he will ask: What great 
phenomenon will shape the coming decades as business 
depression shaped the thirties and international war 
the forties? Or perhaps he will be as specific as the 
economist who challenged us the other day: “Sure, you 
can make a case for a boom ahead, but where is the new 
industry, the new activity, to put yeast into it?” 

These are hard questions. Nevertheless, we are rea- 
sonably sure that we know the answers. 

The shaping influence for the next decades can be 
found, as might be expected, in the last two. It had its 
birth almost exactly at their midpoint. It reached, 
maturity just a few wecks before their close. 

Che birth: In Germany, Lise Meitner concluded that 
the curious substances detected, in Italy, by Enrico Fermi 
were not, as he had thought, completely new elements 
but were simply the debris of fractured uranium. 

Che maturity: In Washington, Harry ‘Truman revealed 
that both halves of a world squared away into two camps 
now have atomic bombs at their disposal. 


Two Possibilities—but Only Two 


It is impossible to tell today exactly what it is the 
Russians have accomplished (BW—Oct.1'49,p19). But 
even now this is clear: Before many months the world’s 
two great powers—and eventually the lesser ones—will 
be busily building stocks of history’s most appalling 
weapon. 

It is not, of course, an absolute weapon. No one 
now takes seriously 1945’s apocalyptic visions of civiliza- 
tion wiped out in a few hours. Even atomic bombs are 
unlikely to wreak destruction greater than that visited 
upon Berlin or Tokyo. The difference is that now almost 
any reasonably industrialized nation can hope to cause 
almost anywhere in the world the sort of destruction 
which only the unparalleled U.S. Air Force could 
accomplish in 1944. 

But even that remains a prospect sufficiently over 
whelming to leave responsible statesmen and responsible 
citizens no choice except that between two basic policies: 

Kither—create a world situation in which the possi- 
bility of war is vanishingly small. 
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Or—embark upon an unrestrained drive to gain and 
keep the longest lead in the new industry of atomic war. 
Inescapably, one of those two possibilities will be the 
shaping force to set the pattern for the coming decades. 


The Shape of the Future 


Every man will have his own vision of the kind of 
world each of these potential influences will generate. 
BUSINESS WEEK is an economic journal, so we cast ours 
in economic terms. This seems clear: Either possibility 
points toward an expansive crowding-capacity sort of 
economy. 

On the first possibility, the basic economic impetus 
would be exploitation of the productive and distributive 
potentialities of a worldwide community. Exactly how 
that sort of impetus would express itself, there are no 
modern precedents to, tell. Perhaps the history of the 
late 19th century or of the 16th century offers some hints, 
if only vague ones. There may be clues in Truman’s 
Point + program. ‘This is new territory. 

The second possibility offers more familiar ground. 
It would guarantee prosperity, of a special sort, in an 
armaments race. 

Atomic fission creates a whole new art of war in itself. 
It does not just provide an explosive of a new order 
of magnitude. It also provides the fuel to project that 
explosive, a new research tool to make the art. self- 
regenerating, and a new chemistry of transmutation to 
serve the art. All this is enough to draw industrial tech- 
nology in directions having little relation to peacetime 
productivity. 

Somewhere along this road, in all likelihood, lies war. 
This has to be faced, in the realization that the one thing 
worse than war is a losing war. 

It will be a little while yet before the two alternate 
policies—guaranteed peace or atomic arms race—become 
completely incompatible. Perhaps for a year or two 
more, this country can pursue both policies at once 
without jeopardizing the success of either. 

But whichever policy one thinks about, this is clearly 
a time—in these first weeks of the new stage introduced 
by the Russian bomb—for a fresh look at old plans. 

In terms of an atomic race: Dare this country continue 
to hobble the two or three thousand professionals in 
the field by assuming that they are very likely traitors, 
by attaching more significance to their political opinions 
than their professional competence? After all, the Rus- 
sians know the secrets now. 

In terms of peace: Is the Baruch plan for atomic con- 
trol, drafted in the days of U.S. monopoly, still the best 
final word on the subject? Ought the U.S. to be pro- 
moting some policy, broader than atomic control, aimed 
at resolving, rather than bracing for, the Mast-West ten- 
sions that now split the world? 
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CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, Inc., big name in high-speed Diesels, has pioneered in its 
field since 1918. Shell Industrial Lubricants are used in almost every step of manufacture 


Diesel ‘Horses - 8 pounds each! 


MAJOR OBJECTIVE, at Cummins Engine Co., 
LA isto keep horsepower high and engine weight low. 
One Cummins Diesel, for example, weighs only 8.3 
pounds for each horsepower developed. 

Manufacture of a Cummins Diesel involves extremely 
close tolerances, and the correct selection and use of indus- 
trial lubricants is a precision job in itself. Cummins is guided 
by the Shell Lubrication Plan. Machining operations which 
give the close tolerances needed, require just two Shell 
industrial oils. 

In addition, Shell “DIESELINE” and Shell Diesel Lubri- 
cants are used in both the “green run” and “final run” given 


each engine before it leaves Cummins. 


Leaoerns In Inwousrery Retry On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


Shell Industrial Lubricants have been in continuous use 
at Cummins for many years, and have piled up a long-term 


record ot performance and economy. 


Advances in industrial techniques are closely related to 
planned lubrication. Shell's complete and progressive lubri- 
cation plan includes: study and analysis of plant and ma- 
chines; engineering counsel; advice on applying lubricants; 
schedules and controls for each machine; periodic reports 
on progress. 

Planned lubrication can in- 
crease the efficiency of your 
plant. Call in the Shell Lubri- 


cation Engineer. 











Dolls and puppets molded from Geon 
paste resin by Lastic-Plastic, Burbank, 
California. Designed by Maurice 
Seiderman. Distributed by 


Walter Fleischaker. 


... because of Geon paste resin 


HESE dolls are so lifelike you'd 
—. they are smiling back at 
you. Fine detail and molding of the 
heads, hands and shoes put them in 
a class apart 

Credit Geon paste resin, the mate- 
rial from which these parts are molded, 
for their saleable features. For here is 
one of the most important develop- 
ments in the entire field of polyvinyl 
plastics. Now let your imagination 
start playing with ideas to see what it 
can do for you! 

You don't need heavy or expensive 


mixing equipment for Geon paste 
resin—for this thermoplastic paste- 
forming resin is easily dispersed in 
plasticizers. Nor is there need for vola- 
tile solvents because the plasticizer is 
the only liquid required to form fluid 
pastes. You can mold, cast, or use it 
for coating and dipping. 

Perhaps these dolls have suggested 
a new idea to you or one that will im- 
prove a product which has fallen 
behind in the sales race. If so, please 
write us. We will be glad to help you 


with any projects you may have in 


 ] 


mind using Geon paste resin or any of 
our other polyvinyl materials. 

We do not produce finished prod- 
ucts from our materials, but our tech- 
nical service is, of course, always 
ready to help with the development of 
your ideas. Please write Dept. A-11, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. In 


Canada: Kitchener, Ontario 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 


GEON polyvinyl! materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 





